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We continue in this number the Report 
of Mr. Miius wpon his survey of the Ro- 
chester and Olean Canal. 

We would take this opportunity to cor- 
rect an error in the 12th No. In a short 
editorial introduction to an extract from 
Mr. Milla’ Report, showing the compara- 
tive distance of the three great routes from 
this city to the Ohio River, it was said to 
be from Mr. Johnson’s Report, whereas it 
should have been “from Mr. Mills’ Report.” 


Railroad Locks. 

To the Editor of the Railroad Journal; 
Sir,—Locks on railroads, like most other 
departures from established modes, will 
have to contend with ridicule and opposi- 
tion ; and whether their merits can sustain 
their pretensions, experience must deter- 
mine. Public safety, without regard to pe- 
cuniary considerations, demands some o- 
ther than the present method of surmount- 
ing elevations, by inclined planes and sta- 
tionary steam engines ; and locks are now 
proposed for public consideration, as a sub- 
stitute. The immense capital already con- 
templated to be invested in railroads, (42 
being completed, and 146 projected,) the 








Spirit of emulation that exists in several 


States,’ to surpass each other in that mode 
of intercourse, and the general predilection 
prevailing throughout the Union in their fa- 
vor, gives any probable improvement in 
the safety, economy, and convenience of 
their construction, claims worthy of atten- 
tion. The numerous inventions that are 
daily urged on the public, of no practical 
utility, and the pertinacity with which men 
adhere to preconceived opinions, render it 
difficult, without great exertion, to bring in- 
to general and immediate use designs high- 
ly important to community. 
Improvements, however, are go rapid, 
and the country has derived such acquisi- 
tions of general prosperity and convenience, 
from steam navigation, railroads, and ca. 
nals, that locks, so internally connected 
with a favor.te subject of public interest, 
may find less difficulty of access to putlic 
patronage and confidence, than usually at- 
tends new designs. In presenting the sub- 
ject to the public, the relative claims of rail- 
road locks, and inclined planes and sta- 
tionary steam engines, to the important 
considerations of safety, economy, and ex. 
pedience, will be submitted, though the lat- 
ter of the two modes being the only one 
in use, will not require other than general 
remarks. It is justly observed by Mr. 
Smith, editor of Wood’s Treatise on Rail- 
1oads, that inclined planes and stationary 
steam power “are an opprobrium to the 
present advanced state of civil engineer- 
ing ;” and they certainly betray a greater 
want of invention than displays itself in 
any other case, where the necessity of im- 
provement is so evident. : 

That method of surmounting altitudes, 
since its adoption, has been a subject of 
complaint in England, and the fatal disas- 
ters they have occasioned strongly pressed 
for their discontinuance. In the United 
States, their destructive effects are not as 
generally known, or yet as severely felt; 
but the frequent accidents attending their 
operations on the Alleghany Mountains, 
and other places, have produced sentiments 
of disapprobation, that are gaining ground 
in the public mind. The only recommen. 
dation that inclined planes have to sanction 





their continuance is speed ; and that, in the 








Tt Ann oa 
opinions of reflecting men, will not compen- 
sate for the least of the three objections to 
that mode of aseending. The views of the 
editor above alluded to are pertinent, and 
express the sentiments of those acquainted 
with the danger, expense, and inconve- 
nience of that mode of ascending ; he ob- 
serves, “hence, any available plan, which 
will enable locomotive engines to ascend, 
with their full compliment of wagons, with- 
out the intervention of stationury engines, 
and their appendages, will be a most valu- 
able addition to the utility of railways, and 
unless the weight to be overcome be great- 
er, compared with the length of the whole 
line, the delay resulting from a diminution 
of speed will be a trivial inconvenience, 
when the advantages of dispensing with an 
expensive stationary power are estimated.” 
It is not probable that locks, such as are 
contemplated by Mr. Taylor, the inventor, 
occurred io Mr. Smith; as they embrace all 
the requisites he requires for an elevating 
power, with the addit.onal and most impor. 
tant one of perfect safety. W. G. 
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Undulating Railways. 
Wrshington, D. C., March 30, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal : 

Dear Sir—Messrs. Badnall & Stephen. 
son, in their views respecting Undulating 
Railroads, are both r.ght and both wrong. 
Mr. Badnall’s experiments prove, that in 
locating Railroads in this country, where 
they must necessarily be undulatng, an ef. 
fect of power may be had not differing ma- 
ter.ally from the effect had upon level rail. 
roads; and it becomes the duty of engi- 
neers, to whom this subject more particu- 
lar'y belongs, to give particular attention to 
it.—Mr. Stephenson’s views are correct in 
favor of level railroads ; but it is out of the 
question to have them level for any consid- 
erable length in this country, or any other. 
We must then consider the results of Mr. 
Bagnall’s experime nts as highly useful and 
important, inasmuch as they demonstrate 
that the useful effect upon a railroad over 
an undulating country may be nearly, if not 
quite equal, to the effect if the road were 
level. Thehag to the craft whose duty it is 
to make these subjects their study, and if 
you do not greet me too roughly, may re- 
mind you occasionally of. 

Most respectfully, your 
FRignp. 


We shall be pleased to receive further 
communications from a “ Friend.” 
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Remarks and Calculations on the best form 
for Railway Bars, and on the defects 
which exist in the present method of sup- 
porting the same. By R. SrerHenson, 
Engineer. : 

(Concluded from our last number.) 


I am afraid this digression from the point 
more immediately under discussion, may: 
appear irrelevant, but it is one which I feel, 


is necessary, fully and clearly to explain the || P 


views expressed in the foregoing remarks, 
respecting the flexibility of the rails above 
the supports, which I hold to be beneficial 
in more respects than one ; for, whilst the 
strength of the rail is rendered greater in 
the middle of its length, the height of the 
chair, and the level of the: rail, is reduced, 
which contributes to thie steadiness of the 
construction. 

Having learned that the elliptical rail on 
the Liverpool Railway had frequently 
broken, I wrote to Mr. John Dixon on the 
subject. The following is an extract from 
his letter : 

' Our old rails, I am convinced, are too 
weak ; not for the waggons, but for engines 
that bear six tons on one pair of wheels ; 
and the weakest part is evidently the end 
next a joint, for although as deep at that 
point as at the places where the other 
chairs are fixed, it has not the support from 
the next rail, as if it were welded there, or 
were one continuous bar, especially when 
the joint chair gets loose on the block, key 
loose, and the block, or sleeper, itself 
settles. If fact, they. generally bend, or 
break, within six or eight inches of the end 
of the rail. [believe the best rail for econo- 
mising iron would be to make all the rail 
undulating as usual, but the two extremes 

arallel, the parallel part to be as deep as 
the belly of the undulations ; but probably 
this could not easily be made, and would 
be then only a substitute for a little more 
iron.” 

This intelligence induced me to ascertain, 
by calculation, the weakest point in the 
Liverpool rail, and compare it with Mr. 
Dixon’s statement. If the calculation ac- 
corded with the practice, it is clearly easy 
to provide against a similar imperfection. 

In the accompanying drawing,* figs. 1 
and 2 are sections of the old Liverpool rail, 
weighing 35 lbs. per yard; figs. 3 and 4 
are similar views of a proposed elliptical 
rail, to weigh 50 lbs. per yard. The rela- 
tive strength of these two rails, at eight 
inches from the end, is as 6 to 15.3, or rather 
more than 1: 2}. 

Such an increase of strength beyond 
those cepted on the Liverpool and Man. 
chester Railways, which were used for 
temporary purposes, and thereby injured, 
during the execution of the work, would 
appear to be ample. 

f we apply the formula which has al- 
ready been given for the strength of the 
rails, to the Liverpool elliptical rail, we 
shall find that it indicates the weakest point 
at about nine inches from the end, being, 
in fact, at that point of the curve where it 
deviates most from the true ellipse, which 
would have been equally strong through. 
out. 

_Now, the depth of the elliptical rail, at 
nine inches from the end, is exactly the 
depth due to a parallel rail of the same 
weight per yard. We have, therefore, data 
to calculate what would have been the 
strength of the parallel rail in the middle 
of its length, compared with the stren 
of the elliptical rail at that point, which 





‘* Thedrawing here referred to did not 
the manuscript Mr, Stephenson, aon 








has been found insufficient for six tons 
upon a pair of wheels, as stated in Mr. 
Dixon’s letter. 

The depth of the Liverpool rail, at the 
point of fracture may be taken at 2} inch- 
es: whereas the depth of a parallel rail of 
equal weight would be three inches; the 
relative strengths of the two rails, at the 


usual place of fracture, would be 2j|’, 3], or 
as 8}; 9, in favor of the parallel rail at this 
oint. 

Now, to continue the comparison, we 
must suppose the same load which broke 
the elliptical rail at seven inches from the 
end, transferred to the middle of the parallel 
rail, and calculate its‘ adequacy under these 
conditions. 

Since we find the elliptical rail break at 
seven or eight inches from the end, where 
the depth is 23 inches, we are perhaps near 
the truth in taking three inches as the pro- 
per depth, being the depth of the parallel 
rail {which we pe just shown has the 
advantage over the other in the rate of 
81: 9. 

We know also that the strain produced 
by the same weight, [placed in different 
parts of a beam, is as the rectangle of the 
segments into which the beam is divided ; 
the comparative strains, therefore, produced 
by a given weight, seven inches and eigh- 
teen inches from the end, will be as 7 +- 29: 
18%, or as 5: 8, very nearly. 

Taking, therefore, the strength of the 
parallel rail as correct, at seven inches from 
the end, it must be too weak in the middle, 
in the proportion of 8 to5; and we may, 
consequently, from these premises, draw 
the following conclusions, viz. : Had the 
Liverpool Railway been laid with parallel 
rails, 35 lbs. per yard, the breakage would 
have been increased in the ratio of nearly 
5: 8, and the place of fracture would have 
been midway between the bearings, instead 
of seven or eight inches from the end. If 
we take the weakest part of the elliptical 
rail, as calculation gives it, viz.: nine, in- 
stead of seven inches, then the proportional 
breakage would have been as 6: 8. 

Iam fully aware that some risk is in- 
curred in thus endeavoring to represent 
numerically a comparison which is perhaps 
not susceptible of rigid calculation ; but I 
am anxiaus that the truth on this much 
disputed point should be elicited, and in 
this attempt to establish a comparison upon 
grounds partly experimental and partly 
theoretical, it is believed a numerical state- 
ment will tend to define that which I am 
not aware has hitherto been more than 
mere matter of opinion, and thus bring the 
subject more within the grasp of legitimate 
argument. 

n concluding these remarks, I beg leave 
to state that, if I have in any part of them 
betrayed a bias in favor of the elliptical rail, 
without a sufficiently powerful reason, I 
shall have pleasure in hearing it pointed 
out, with a-view to correction. I have en- 
deavored sincerely to give the subject that 
impartial consideration which its impor- 
tance demanded, and I need scarcely add 
that it has given me some satisfaction to 
find that the experimental and theoretical 
results coincide sufficiently, This satisfac- 
tion is enhanced, when I find that the con- 
clusion in favor of the elliptical rail is con- 
sistent with the opinion and experience of Mr. 
John Dixon, of the Liverpool and Man. 
chester Railway—of Mr. omas Storey, 
the engineer on the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway—and of Mr. Nicholas Wood, one 
of the Directors of the Newcastle and 
Carlisle Railway, to whom I am indebted 





for the table of experiments embodied in 
these remarks. “The circumstances which 








gave rise to these experiments have alread 

been explained, and I am enabled, throug 

the hindaass of Mr. Wood, to add a copy 
of the report of the deputation from | 

Board of Directors of the Newcastle and 

Carlisle Railway, appointed to examine the 

subject by experiment. I also add copies 

of letters received from Mr. Wood and Mr. 

Storey. 

COPY OF REPORT OF DEPUTATION ALLUDED 

TO ABOVE. 

Result of trials made at Walker Foundry, 
October 10th, and 31st, 1832, to show 
the comparative merits of Fish-bellied and 
Parallel Rails. 

“ Various experiments were made, but 
those which appear to the committee to 
have more immediate reference to the views 
of the directors, are the following. 

“Three trials were made of fish-bellied 
rails, of 50 lbs. per yard; three trials of 
parallel rails of the same weight; and two 
trials of fish-bellied rails, weighing 40 lbs. 
per yard. 

“The weights laid on in these trials 

reached different amounts, but 90 cwt. is 
taken in the following for each trial, which 
the committee conceive to be a load suffi- 
cient to meet any practical object. The 
weight of the steelyard was 6 cwt., and 
14 cwt. was added each time ; the measure 
of deflexion was taken in parts, 1088 of 
which go to an inch. 
%“ The first six loads (90 cwt.) on the 
three trials of 50 lbs. fish-bellied rails, 
measured 164} parts of deflevion, which 
give an average of 9.14 parts as the mean 
advantage on each 14 ewt. loading. 

‘‘ The first six loads (90 cwt.) on the three 
trials of 50 Ibs. parallel rails, measured 
230 parts of deflexion, or an average of 
12.77 parts mean advance for each 14 ewt, 
loading. 

“The first six loads (90 ewt.) on the 
two trials of 40 lbs. fish-bellied rails, measur- 
ed 185 parts of deflexion, averaged 15.41 
parts mean increase of each 14 ewt. load- 
ing. 


mittee consider these results to show, under 

the circumstances stated, that a fish-bellied 

rail of 45 lbs. per yard is equal to a parallel 

rail of 50 Ibs. per yard, because, as just 

ru Some nine parts represent the 50 Ibs. 

fish-bellied rails, twelve parts the 50 lbs, 

parallel, and fifteen parts tho 40 lbs. fish- 

bellied, bringing the parallel, as nearly as 

need be, midway between 50 Ibs. and 40 lbs. 

fish-bellied rails.” 
(Signed,) B. THompson, 

N. Woop, 

R. W. BranpDiina, 

W. Losn, 

Jas. THompson, 

Fras. Gives, 

W. Woops. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM MR. WOOD. 
3 Killingworth, 24th May, 1834, 

‘My dear Sir: As the information you 
required was the result of private experi. 
ments, I did not like to give it until I had 
the sanction of the directors, which I now 
have. The} experiments were occasioned 
by a difference of opinion whether parallel 
or fish-bellied rails were best, and, to bring 
the question before the directors in. the 
most decisive manner, experiments were 
ordered to be made upon both rails—Mr. B. 
Thompson furnishing the section of parallel, 


top, of the rail, and thé base, were 





hay 0 fractional figures, the com- | 
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and the fish-bellied being furnished by my-' 
self. Enclosed are the sections, by ‘which: 
you will see that the. wearing. surface, or... 


recisely. .. 
the same; the extreme depth of ths parallel ; 
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being 4 in., fish-bellied 5 in.; the base of 
the latter being a semi-ellipse, 34 in. deep, 
1} in. from the end of each three feet, the 
curved knob being three inches. The ex- 
periments were conducted with the greatest 
care, and the deflexion measured in 1088th 

rtsof aninch. The weights were added 
4 cwt. at atime, upon 6 cwt., the weight 
of the steelyard. 

Taking the first 96 cwt. laid upon the 
middle of the rail, the rail being supported 
at each end, the deflexion was ;33, parts of 
an inch, fish-bellied ; ,3}, parts of aninch, 
parallel, of 50 lbs. per yard each; and ;$3, 
parts of an inch 40 lbs. fish-bellied; al- 
though the corclusion come to by the direc- 
tors was, that the parallel 50 Ibs. was equal 
to the mean between the 50 and 40 Ibs. fish- 

- 55+ 98 
bellied, viz.: —_—_—- = 764 1; the com- 
2 
arative stiffness of 50 lbs. parallel and fish. 
bellied rails, was as 55: 77 

As, however, the directors took every 
thing into consideration, the ‘form of the 
two rails, the fact that the saving of material 
in fish-bellied being only in the keel of the 
rail, the conclusion that a 45 Ibs. fish-bellied 


‘is equal to a 50 lbs. parallel, is, I believe, a 


— estimate of their comparative merits. 
e have found the circular knob an ex- 
cellent form for securing a good material of 
iron, as it is difficult to form with the com- 
mon iron. Any other information on the 
subject I shall be happy to give you. Iam, 
my dear Sir, yours very truly, 

(Signed,) Neo: Woon. 
, To Roserr Steruenson, Esq. 


EXTRACT FROM MR. STOREY’s LETTER. 


St. Helen’s, Auckland, May 31, 1834. 

Dear Sir: In reference to the subject 
of the form of rail best suited to railways. 
On the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
you know we have only the fish-bellied 
kind, which form I have invariably sup- 
ported, as the strongest, and best suited for 
railways, with the least weight of material 
in them, and liable to be the least affected 
by lateral blows, on account of the point of 
support being nearest the centre line of the 
mass of iron forming the rail. 

One point is settled with me —that the 
better the qualtity of iron, the less it is 
suited for railway bars. 

I have used rails made from Scrap No. 2 
Mine Iron, with a Swede bar on the top; 
Cable Iron, manufactured into rails; No. 2 
Mine Iron, do. ;-with none of which I am 
yet satisfied. 

I have lately ordered 250 tons of rails 
(to replace our light ones) for the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway Company, to be 
manufactured in a different way; which, 
if I succeed in getting of the fish-bellied 
shape perfect, | am of opinion will be found 
to answer the purpose. 

If I do not succeed in ‘that shape (with- 
out faults and cracks on the under side) it 
is my intention to resort to ‘the parallel 
rail, as of that shape there can be no doubt 
of its answering. 

The process I have described is, that good 
strong mine iron is to be used, that has 

ussed through the refinery and puddling 

urnaces, and reduced, under the forge 
hammer, from seven to five inches square, 
before rolling into rails. The price is only 
a shade higher than if manufactured from 
No. 2 mine iron bars; and 10s. per ton more 
than the parallel bar of the same qualtity 
and manufacture. cong 

Yow will find. that very heavy malleable 
iron rails are subject to rapid decomposition 
on the surface, until they attain the strength 
that passing weights will give motion to 
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the particles, when that decomposition will, 
in a great measure, cease ; thereby proving 
my theory, that beyond a certain weight is 
a wasteful and useless expenditure. Dear 
Sir, yours always, truly, 
(Signed,) Tuomas Srory. 
To Rosert Steruenson, Esq. 


On the above report to the Directors of 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, I have 
little to remark, except to explain the ap- 
parent discrepancy which would seem to 
exist, on comparing the results taken as 
the basis of the report,’with those described 
by the table furnished to me by Mr. N. 
Wood. In the report, other trials were al- 
luded to, with which the results are blended, 
so that the average is below those stated in 
the table. The other experiments were, I 
believe, varied by allowing the rails to be 
placed loosely on the supports, when the 
superiority of the elliptical rail, as regards 
stiffness, was. not so decided. The tuble is 
founded on experiments, where the rail 
was firmly keyed into the chairs, and was, 
therefore, more nearly in the condition of 
a railway in perfect order. This, I appre- 
hend, will account for the relative stiffness 
of the two rails being stated as 55 : 77, 
whereas calculation gives it 55 : 85, and, 
by the table, where the rail was firmly 
keyed to the supports, it is 55 : 91. 

tis also necessary to explain that the 
elliptical rail was made with a circular pro- 
jection, which fitted into a corresponding 
recess in the bottom of the chair, according 
to Mr. W. Losh’s patent. This would 
render the keying more efficient, and add a 
little to the rigidity of the elliptical rail. 

This may probably account for the stiff- 
ness by experiment sometimes exceeding 
that represented by calculation, which ought 
not to be the case where the form of the 
beam is reduced in depth towards the end. 
The comparative stiffness, however, taken 
from the average of the experiments, as 
stated in Mr. Wood’s letter, viz. as 55: 77, 
does not differ so much from 55 : 85, as to 
shake our confidence in the theoretical view 
affording means for a tolerably near ap- 
proximation. 

The relative ultimate strengths are not 
mentioned in the report, but from the table 
they may be found to be as 12 : 15, and 
calculation gives 12 : 16, which is again 
sufficiently near to show that the princi- 
ples adopted in the calculations are cor- 
rect. 

In Mr. Storey’s letter, he mentions, in a 
particular manner, the difficulties he has 
had with respect to the qualtity of the iron 
employed in making rails; and though he 
expresses it as his opinion, that “ the better 
the quality of the iron, the less it is suita- 
ble for railway purposes,” I am persuaded 
he intends this to be taken with great _limi- 
tation, as it is evident he would not mean 
to convey the converse, viz.: that the worse 
the quality of the iron, the better it is 
suited for railway purposes. apie 

Mr. Storey is not. alone in the opinion 
that the railway iron should not be.of the 
best quality ; it is urged by many that iron 
of the best quality is liable to laminate more 
tapidly than iron of a poorer description. I 
cannot say that my experience has led me 


to this conclusion ; yet there may be con- 


sistency in rejecting the use of the finest 
cable iron, as not forming a rail propor- 
tionally stronger with the increased, ex- 
pense. j 
of the evil complained of on the Darlington 
Railway, from the lamination and —e 
of the rails, may be owing, in some degree, 
to the circumstances of the carriages being 
without springs, and some of the very heavy 





I think it not improbable that much’ 








locomotive engines with springs applied in 
such a manner, that they Spare ~ to a. 
partial extent! St OPA lt 
On the Warrin “and Newton, on the 
Leicester and Swannington, and on the 
Stanhope and Tyne, Railways, I recom- 
mended the rails to be made from best No. 
2 bar iron, entirely free from cinder. The 
rails, when manufactured, are, therefore, 
No. 3 mine iron. This mode of manufac- 
ture would give rails of similar quality to 
those weighing 28 Ibs. per yard, laid dowa 
on the Stockton and Darlington Railway in 
1825, which, I was surprised to learn from 
the chairman, were in better condition 
now, after several years’ wear, than some 
rails of 40 lbs. per yard, recently laid 
down. Rte 
[Journal of Franklin Institute.) 


Report of Frederick C. Mills, Engineer, to 
the Honorable the Canal Commissioners of 
the State of New-York. 

(Continued from number 12.) 

In selecting a line having in it this amount. 
of lockage, particular regard was had to the 
facilities offered for the equal aud proper 
distribution of the locks. 

Several routes were suggested, two of 
which were minutely surveyed; one 
through the deep cut at Col. Williams’, ~ 
down the Cushaquo valley, via .Nunda, to 
the Dansville line near Mount Morris; the 
other following the same route for 14. mile 
over an undulating surface, (with some ex- 
tra cutting through points of ridges,) which 
continues of like character for about 4 
miles, then passes on to a smooth faced 
country of clay soil on a rocky base, gently 
declining towards the river, over which the 
line was continued down the hill at Mount 
Morris to the junction with the aforesaid 
Dansville route, and is 14} miles in length. 
Several examinations were made down the 
hill, which resulted in favor of the easterly 
line, a profile of which, together with one 
of the line down the ravine behind General 
Mill’s house, will be found in the atlas, folio 
No. 17}. 

In descending this hill, there is a fall of 
469 feet in the distance of 33 miles. 

In locating the locks on this canal, I have 
endeavored in all cases to obtain a “ pound 
reach” between them of sufficient length to 
fill a lock with water without depressing 
the level from which it is drawn more than 
six inches.* To keep within the rule, and 
overcome so large an amount of lockage as 
will be concentrated in the above distance 
by single locks, would be exceedingly diffi. 
cult, and although combined locks are con- 
sidered objectionable, not only on account of 
the waste of water, but also from the loss 
of time occasioned when two boats arrive” 
passing in opposite directions, the one ar- 
riving last being unavoidably detained until 
the first has passed all the locks forming 
the combination ; yet in locations ‘of rapid 
descent, and where the supply of water is 





‘abundant, it is deemed advantageous to 


construct combinations, inasmueh as there 
would be an important saving both in the 
expense of building ‘the locks and in the 
diminution of the quantity of excavation 
and embankment necessary in forming the 
requisite “pound reach” for single locks ; 
and there would also be a reduction in the 
number of lock-houses and tenders. I 
have therefore in the rapid descent to Mount 
Morris, located 11 combinations of 3 locks 
each, 6 combinations of 2 locks each, and 2° ~ 
single locks. They are all 10 feet lift:ex. 
cept the 2 single locks, one of which is 8 


* This requires that the distance between the locks 
should be as many chains as the lock below into which 
the water is drawn has lift in feet. 
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and the other 11 feet lift, equal in all to 469. 


feet. ~ ‘ 
.The.proper length of level is obtained 
throughout the line except in five cases, 
which occur at the above point. These 
vary from 11.10 to 13.35 chains in length ; 
the required surface may however be added 
by widening the levels, for which liberal 
provision is made in the estimate. ‘ 
There is one other combination. It is 
formed of 3 locks of 10 feet lift each, and 
occurs about 7} miles above Portageville, 
in the descent of Round Flat, (so named 
from its peculiar shape.) For length of 
levels, lift of locks, total distance of each 
from Olean, and the names of proprietors 
through whose land the canal passes, see 
statement L. 
This distance of 17! miles is subdivided 
into 17 sections, on which are located 56 
locks, (45 are combined,) 7 culverts, 12 
waste-weirs, 24 road and 24 farm bridges. 
Estimated cost of construction $536,767 


‘The Nunda valley route presents greater 
facilities for the distribution of locks, and 
as will be seen by reference to the profiles, 
(folio 26-27,) allows a distance of 14 
miles to attain the elevation effected on the 
other line in 33 miles; but the extra dis- 
tance, several expensive ravines, and the 
deep cut (45 feet) through Nunda hill at 
Williams’, render this route the most ex- 
pensive. : 

It is 15} miles long, and will cost $559,- 
733.73; $202,391.45 more than the river 
line. 

Several intelligent gentlemen were of 
opinion that a more favorable route might 
be found down Dish Mill creek to its con- 
fluence with the Genesee, and thence under 
the perpendicular river bank, partly in the 
bed of the stream, to Mount Morris dam. 
Oa passing over the ground, however, it 
was evideat that the necessary protection 
required where the canal must be exposed 
to the river, would swell the cost far above 
that of either of the other routes, and as 
there would be no improvement in the lo- 
cation of the locks, the survey was_aban- 
doned. 

MOUNT MORRIS TO ROCHESTER. 

In making a cursory examination of this 
valley, the facilities for the construction of 
a canal appeared so nearly equal on each 
side of the river, that it was judged ex- 
pedient to survey and locate two lines. 

The estimates for both have been care- 
fully made out, and the cost is herewith 
presented. 

This portion of the Genesee valley has 
some peculiar features, which may be wor- 
thy of remark. The flats, which exceed in 
fertility and beauty any to be met with in 
this State, lie upon a bed of quicksand 
about 20 feet hen the surface, and are 
generally from one to two miles wide, de- 
scending towards Rochester with great uni- 
formity, at the rate of two feet to the mile. 
Through these flats the Genesee river takes 
a circuitous course, frequently mingling 
its waters with the quicksands below, 
and occasionally cutting the base of the 
hills which skirt the valley on either 


side. 
West Side.’ 

The route upon the west side of the river 
crosses the Genesee near Mount Morris dam 
by an aqueduct of 234 feet in length. Im- 
mediately below the mill-dam the rock dis- 
appears, and is not again seen until we ar- 
rive at the rapids near Rochester. 

An aqueduct constructed at the point 

roposed must rest upon gravel, and pro- 
ably quicksand, in which case piles will 








he necessary for the security of the founda- 
tion. Thence over the Moscow flats to 
Tracy’s store-house, 4} miles, the line is 
very nearly straight, with the requisite cut- 
tings, and of easy excavation. 

Here the river washes the base of the 
hill; but by some extra cutting the canal 
may pass without requiring protection from 
the river. 

From this point to Rochester the loca- 
tion is, with a few exceptions, on the flats 
near the upland slopes, and sufficiently 
elevated to be out of danger from the 
floods. 

The base of the hill is washed by the 
river at 6 points, together measuring |/; 
miles, 40 chnins of which will require extra 
protection, which is provided for in the 
estimates. 

Slide banks occur at two points; near 
Gardner’s store-house 9 chains, and below 
Fowlerville bridge $6 chains, = 45 chains. 

To guard against these slides will be 
difficult and expensive; though for the 
most part they may be secured by driving 
piles. Another mode (by which the prin- 
cipal slides would be avoided,) is to cut 
down the hill and pass into a ravine, as 
seen on sec. 81 of folio 21 in atlas. ‘This 
will increase the expense, but add to the 
security of the work. 

Dumplin hill is a high sandy point com- 
ing out of the river’s bank near Tone’s 
tavern, 7} miles from Rochester. The first 
or river line encounters this hill. On fur- 
ther examination, however, a very favora- 
ble pass was discovered to the west of the 
ridge,{through which the line may run, 
and avoid the river without increasing the 
distance. 

On this side we pass Beard’s, White, 
Dugan’s, Allen’s, Big and Little Black 
creeks. Allen’s creek sends forth 3,386.40 
cubic feet of water per minute, and is the 
only stream on which we can depend for a 
feeder. It may be received into the canal at 
Scottsville with facility, and is 12} miles 
from Rochester. 

Connected with the Mount Morris dam 
is a canal about $ miles long, running to 
the village and thence across the flats to 
the Canascrayga, a litile to the right of the 
Geneseo road. This work was constructed 
by John R. Murray, of New-York, for 
hydraulic purposes; upon it are erected 1 
saw-mill, 1 hemp factory, and a flour-mill 
with 4 run of stones. 

The line from Olean and the Dansville 
side-cut come together at the foot of the 
hill under the village, and intersect the 
Morris canal at the flour-mill about 1 mile 
from the dam. In the event of continuing 
the route to Rochester on either side of the 
river, it -, be necessary to make use of a 
portion of the mill canal for the purposes 
of a feeder, or as part of a main trunk; 
and in that case public security would de- 
mand that the{State should assum: the 
control of the water. 

The dam appears to be well built; it is 
founded on rock, and by some additional 
protection at the ends, and enlargement of 
the embankment along the canal, and a 
new guard lock and pier at the pond, it may 
be used to advantage for the feeder, or as 
part of the main canal, in case it should be 
deemed advisable to cross the river in the 
pond, which, however, (unless there be pe- 
culiar circumstances connected with it 
calculated to recommend the plan,) should 
always be avoided. The rise here from 
extreme low to high water mark, is 6} feet ; 
and the pond is favorably situated for this 
mode of crossing, 


A company have made arrangements for } 





constructing a bridge over the Genesee 
river at a convenient point, for the connec- 
tion of a towing path; and that you may 
be able to form a just yee of the 
merits of the two lines, I have made an 
estimate of both, and 1 find the cost of 
this to be $8,588.03 less than the other. 
EAST SIDE GENESEE. : 

The route upon this side of the river 
crosses the Canascraga near Colonel Fitz- 
hugh’s, and by some extra cutting to avoid 
the river and a few deep ravines which oc- 
cur, passes on to the end of section 73, three 
miles below Geneseo, principally over 
grounds gently sloping towards the river, 
and in a very direct and favorable line. 
Here high lands intervene, and force us off 
to the left, over broken grounds, in a circui- 
tous direction round by. the river’s bank, 
encountering the steep side hills above 
Fowlerville bridge, and requiring protec- 
tion from the stream. 

After passing the bridge we leave the 
river’s bank and run on to Avon Springs, 
with a more favorable line, avoiding seve. 
ral serious slides by keeping up the level 
over the high grounds. | , 

Gentlemen residing on the line were of 
opinion that a much shorter and cheaper 
route might be obtained, by running across 
the ridge past Hogmier’s, on the uplands to 
Black creek, avoiding all the slides on the 
tiver above Fowlerville bridge. A survey 
was made, but finding the cutting would be 
65 feet in the summit, the project was aban- 
doned. 

From Avon Springs to Rochester the lo- 
cation is less upon the upland slope, and 
with the exception of two points near 
Markham’s, two below Scottsville road in 
Rush, one in Henrietta, and that near the 
feeder dam at Rochester, a not unfavorable 
line is obtained upon and near the river 
flats. 

After passing the Canascraga, the canal 
crosses Fall brook, Jacocks’ run, Black 
creek, Conesus outlet, Honeyoye, Massau- 
ga and Red creeks, all inconsiderable 
streams, except the Conesus and Honey- 
7 These are the outlets of Conesus, 

emlock, Scaneitice, and Honeyoye lakes, 
and together send forward in the driest sea- 
son 3,311°65 cubic feet of water in a mi- 
nute. 

These streams may be received into the 
canal as feeders, and their capacity may be 
very much increased by damming the laden, 
and reserving the surplus waters for the 
dry season. 

his plan to some extent, and for a lim- 
ited period, was adopted some years since, 
with the view of supplying a portion of the 
Erie canal with water. 

Ninety chains of slide banks occur on 
this line. They are very similar in char- 
acter to those on the west side of the river, 
and require the like protection. 

he Genesee river runs along the foot of 
the hill at fifteen places, together measur- 
ing 3 miles, 1} miles of which require 
docking to protect the canal. 

Dams and short feeders necessary to re- 
ceive the Conesus and Honeyoye into the 
canal, are provided for in the estimate. 

The descent to the Erie canal is 72 feet, 
having 9 lift locks, 3 aqueducts, 21 culverts, 
7 waste-weirs, and 14 road, and 59 farm 
bridges. 

The distance from Mount Morris to Ro- 
chester, on the east side of the river, is 
$8,'; miles, and the canal is estimated to 
cost $406,607.67. 


he west side is 87,3, miles long, hav- 





ing the same descent, with 9 locks, 3 aque- 
ducts, 26 culverts, 11 waste-weirs, 28 road, 
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and 36 farm bridges: estimated cost, $305,- 
087.85. 


DANSVILLE SIDE CUT. 

The Canascraga valley, in which this 
canal is located, has al] the characteristics 
of that of the Genesee below Mount Morris, 
and may be considered a continuation of it. 
The flats average about one and a half 
miles in width, and extend to the village of 
Dansville, 45 miles from Rochester, by the 
veots and 52,47, miles, by the contemplated 
canal. 

Opposite this place, and above Mc Whor- 
ter’s mill, is the confluence of Great and 
Little Mill creeks with the Canascraga. I 
gauged these streams in October last, during 
a severe drought. Great Mill creek then 
furnished 887 cubic feet, and the Canascra- 
ga, below its junction with the above 
streams, 2,458 cubic feet, in a minute. 
They have a rapid descent to this point, 
affording valuable water privileges. In the 
vicinity of the village are four establish- 
ments for the manufacture of paper, each 
having a double engine ; also 4 or 5 grist 
mills, 1 clover mill, 1 blast furnace, 2 trip 
hammers, and several tanneries. 

The paper mills employ 84 persons, 
manufacturing about 80, dollars worth 
of paper annually. The clover mill has 
prepared for market 1,500 bushels of clover 
seed in one season. 

South of the village the land abounds 
with pine timber, of a quality not inferior 
to any in this section of the country, and 
within the circle of a few miles there are 
55 saw-mills, making large quantities of 
lumber, the principal part of which would 
be conveyed to market by this canal. The 
soil in the vicinity of the village is alluvial 
flats and superior bottom lands. The prin- 
cipal part of the valley, as well as the up- 
lands, is fine quality wheat land. Sparta, 
(in which the village is located,) is the lar- 
goat town in the county. In 1830 the popu- 
ation was 3,777: if is now estimated to 
contain 4,500. 


In terminating at the village, the supply | 


of water for 2} miles of the canal, in which 
are 11 locks, must necessarily be drawn 
wholly from Mill creek at Dr. Falkner’s 
dam, which will divert the water from his 
wer factory, diminish the supply at Mc’- 

orter’s grist-mill, and at the mills be- 
longing to John Wood & Co. 

The line crosses the Canaseraga by an 
aqueduct near the dam and head-race con- 
ducting the water to Wood’s mills, and 
thence on to Mount Morris, upon the west 
side of the creek, over grounds unusually 
favorable for the construction of a canal. 
John Wood & Co. have in operation one 
carding and fulling mill, one saw-mill and 
a gtist-mill, with 2 run of stones, designed 
for 4. Suitable stone for the mechanical 
work is found near these mills, and in the 
vicinity of Dansville. 

The total descent from the village is 126 
feet, and the distance from the head of the 
feeder at Faulkner’s dam to Mount Morris, 
153 miles. It is divided into 15 sections, 
in which are 15 locks, 1 aqueduct, 7 culverts, 
4 waste-weirs, 8 road and 23 farm bridges, 
making a total cost of $156,604.25. 

In the above estimate, I have provided for 
a dam and feeder immediately below Wood's 
mills. 

By adopting this plan, we shall be able to 
take the requisite quantity of water to sup- 
ply the loss occasioned by filteration and 
evaporation of 12} miles of the canal be- 
low all the mills of much value on the 
stream, which will materially reduce the 
ye ne that would otherwise be sus. 
tained. 





ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 





mination at McWhorter’s mill, about one 
mile from the village of Dansville. This 
will reduce the whole distance 1 mile ; the 
lockage 46 feet, and diminish the expense 
$30,079.73. 

In computing these estimates, frequent 
reference was had to the copious field-notes 
and observations made on the ground, and 
while on the one hand I have been careful 
not to swell the amount to an extravagant 
degree, so on the other hand, I have en- 
deavored to make it amply sufficient for the 
construction of the work in a permanent 
manner. 

I will add also, that the line has been 
carefully located, and to show the character 
of the excavation, shafts were frequently 
sunk, and particularly at points where there 
were any indications of a change. 

The soil generally, is easy to excavate, 
and I think better calculated for the reten- 
tion of water than any other hundred miles 
of canal I have ever examined. 

With few exceptions, the embankments 
may be rendered sufficiently impervious to 
water by a careful assortment of the ma- 
terials, keeping the firmer and more tena- 
cious in the front of the work: yet the 
searcity of water on the summit, and the 
unavoidable expense of procuring the re- 
quisite supply, have induced me to make 

rovisions for guarding against waste by 
eakage, in all cases where the soil exhibit- 
ed indications of a porous character. Li- 
beral allowance has accordingly been made 
in the estimates for lining, as will be seen 
by the annexed reports, containing a de- 
tailed description of the character and 
amount of the different kinds of work. 

The estimates for excavation and em- 








_bankments are made upon the plan of al- 
| lowing the banks a slope of two feet hori- 
| zontal base, to one foot vertical on the 
| inside of the canal, and one and a half feet 
| horizontal to one foot vertical on the out- 
side; the towing-path bank to be 12 and 
| the berm bank 8 feet wide on top, and 7 feet 
high ; the canal to be 26 feet wide on bottom, 
| and 42 feet at the surface, with four feet 
| depth of water. The side-cut to Dansville, 
| the Ischua creek, and the Genesee river 
| feeders at Ketchum’s and at Mt. Morris, 
and also Allen’s creek feeder at Scottsville, 
have the same dimensions as the main 
canal, being designed for the purposes of 
navigation. All the other channels intend- 
ed for supplying the canal with water, to be 
16 feet wide, with banks of the same form 
and size as the canal, except the width on 
top, which is 7 feet. 

In many cases, it has been necessary to 
make provisions in the estimates, (as may 
be seen by reference thereto,) for protect- 
ing the banks of the canal from the en- 
croachment of the streams. Wherever 
stone could be procured with facility, and 
the foundation was such as would ensure 
the permanency of the work, the estimates 
have been made with the view of erecting 
permanent stone walls on the exterior of 
the banks. With a single exception, this is 
the case at all the points exposed to the 
abrasion of the streams from Olean to 
Mount Morris, embracing two-thirds of the 
whole distance requiring protection. 

On the Genesee river, below Mount Mor- 
ris, docking has been estimated for, in place 
of stone wall, on account of the scarcity of 
stone, and the general prevalence of quick- 
sands in the bed of the river. The first 





cost would be less than that of a stone 
wall, but it is believed the latter would be 
the cheaper in the end, inasmuch as the 
interest on the difference in the expense 
will not pay for the repairs of the former. 





Thave alés made on estimate for a ter. 


























— below the summit of the surrounding 

uplands, and at the foot of steep side hills, 

the embankments and other works are of- 

ten in jeopardy, and frequently sustain 

great injury from the sudden swelling of 

the streams in the time of freshest. ‘The 

Rochester and Olean canal is not greatly . 
exposed to these torrents; yet a portion of 

this route is so situated, and to avoid these 

difficulties, (so far as practicable,) I haye | 
availed myself of every opportunity pre- 

sented by the locality, for passing the flood 

waters under the canal by culverts and 

aqueducts. 

Waste-weirs have also been estimated - 
fully adequate to draw off the surplus accu- 

mulation of water in the canal. 

The ‘plans adopted for the mechanical 

work on the canal are generally of the 

same character as those on the Chenango 

canal. : 

The variation which occurs in the esti- 
mates of the several structures is pe’e 
owing to the difference in the cost of pro- 
curing the materials and partly to. the. 
quantity used. : 

The culverts are to be made of stone 
masonry laid in hydraulic cement, as are’ 
the aqueducts, except those where the 
streams are too near the bottom of the 
canal to allow space for turning the re- 
quisite arches. In such cases, wooden 
trunks are substituted on stone abutments 
and piers. 

The abutments for bridges are of stone 
masonry, laid in quicklime mortar, at 50 feet 
apart, upon which a strong truss bridge is 
laid. j 


The bridges for roads much travelled: are - 
22 feet wide. Other road and farm bridges. 
12 feet wide. 152 tee 


The plan for waste-weirs generally has: 
stone abutments to sustain the earth, with « 
a timber gate-way, and where the ground is 
favorably situated, it is designed-to add lon 
wates, by a depression in the top of the ban 
paved with stone. 


I have made estimates, in detail, for two 
plans of locks, with chambers 90 feet long” 
and 15 feet wide: one for a composite lock ‘ 
of wood and stone, like those now being” 
built on the Chenango canal—and the other, 
for a lock of stone masonry, wholly laid in‘ 
hydraulic cement. The quoin and coping: 
to be cut stone ; all the other masonry to 
be substantial and smoothly hammered 
work. ‘ 

The composite lock from head to 8 feet 
below upper gates to be of stone mason 
laid in cement—the remainder, a dry wall 
with a wooden chamber made within, bolted 
to and supported by the masonry. The : 
plans for the foundation and gates-are the 
same in both locks. 


For a detailed estimate of the ; 


locks, see statements A and B 
culverts, “ < 
“ wood trunk aqueduets, “ D 
9 stone aqueducts, - 
“ bridges, « F 
a waste-weirs, 6 3G 


! 


Drawings of each plan of locks andi of 
the aqueducts, bridges, culverts, &c., will 
be found at folios 32, 33, 34 and 35 of the 
Atlas. 

There is a difference in the expense of . 
the same kind of structure, occasioned by 
the location and by the greater facility.of 
obtaining materials in some cases than in 
others: The statements here referred to, 
however, are calculated from medium 
cases, arid are designed to show the average - 
cost, 
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_. {From the Journal of the Franklin Institute,}; » » 

hicbcan Patents issued in August, 1834. 
(Continued from our last number.) 

36. For an improvement in instruments 

for Cutting and Crumbling the Stone in 

the Bladder; James Lee Hannah, M. D., 


-city of New-York, August 19.° These 


instruments for cutting and for crushing 
the stone, are, when closed, in the form 
of a sound or catheter, but considerably 
curved, at the end which is to enter the 
bladder. According, to the drawing, the 
shaft is straight, but the end is bent round 
sovas to form a quarter of a circle of 
— three fourths of an inch radius. 
lis’ quadrant constitutes the jaws by 
which the cutting and crushing are to be 
effected ; these jaws work on.a pin near 
the extreme. end, and when closed form 
around smooth body, having no projec- 
tion to obstruct it in its entrance ;. its 
opening commences at the point where 
the curve terminates and joins the straight 
shaft. This straight shaft consists exte- 
riorly of a thin silver tube, and through 
this, tube passes. a steel spring like a 
watch spring, which, when pushed in, al- 
lows the jaws: to open, the spring being 
attached to the jointed piece. : The cut- 
ting instrument has edges like shears, the 
crusher opens like forceps, and has teeth 
to hold and crush the particles of stone 
which have been:divided by. the cutter. 

37. For a Machine for Grinding Grain ; 
Joseph Grant, Providence, county of Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, August 19. This 
is to’ be a cast iron mill, consisting of 
three cylinders and a concave, all of 
which are to be so fluted as to form teeth 
not more than a quarter of an inch wide, 
and an eighth of an inchdeep. Two of 
the cylinders, with a hopper above them, 
are to be placed horizontally and parallel 
to each other. The lower cylinder has a 
concave under it, which is adjustable by 
means of a screw. ‘The cylinders are 
all to move with different velocities, the 
last with the greatest speed. 

38. For a Threshing Machine ; Chas. 
Wilson, city of New-York, August 19. 
This machine is to have a frame made 
entirely of cast iron, and the concave is 
to be formed entirely of triangular cast 
iron bars, about five eighths of an inch 
thick, and an inch apart, allowing space 
for the grain to fall.through between 
der is also to be of cast iron, consisting 
them. . The whole surface of the cylin. 
of bands or hoops, four or five inches 
wide, and a quarter of an inch thick, 
with projecting pieces for beaters cast on 
them. ‘These bands are to be driven on 
to a wooden cylinder. ; 

39. For an improvement in the Per. 


‘ cussion Cannon Lock; Enoch Hidden, 


city of New-York, August 20. 

40. For a, Filtering: Machine ; Isaac 
Wiseman, city of, New-York, an alien, 
who has resided two years in the United 
States, August 20. The principal differ- 
ence ‘between this and the filtering ves- 
sels ordinarily employed, consists, first in 
there being a separate vessel to receive 
the water which has been filtered, and 
which vessel can, therefore, be removed 
for the purpose of clearings it of the sediv 











! 


ment which always fiids its way into 


such reservoirs; and, secondly, in inter- 
posing between the layers of broken 
quartz, sand, charcoal, é&c., perforated 
plates of earthen ware, metal, or other 
substances, which will prevent their mix- 
ing with each other from agitation in re- 
moval from place to place. Such perfo- 
rated plates are not new. — 

41, For a Revolving Turning Steel ; 
Benjamin E. Hoyt, Ipswich, Essex coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, August 20. This steel 
is for turning the edges of curriers’, or 
other knives, by passing a roller instead 
of a burnisher over them. Soa 

42. For an improvement in the manu- 
facture of Percussion. Powder; Samuel 
Guthrie, Sacket’s Harbor, Jefferson 
county, New-York, August 21. 

43. For a machine for Separating 
Gold from the Soil ; John Dobson, Burke 
county, North Carolina, August 21. This 
machine has an inclined rocker, similar 
to that used in many others, and various 
appendages which have no claim to nov- 
elty. After describing these, the paten- 
tee says: * although I have been particu- 
lar in describing the construction of the 
above machine, yet I rest my claim only 
on those principles of the bucket or re- 
ceiver, by which a peculiar rolling mo- 
tion is given to the mercury, most appli- 
cable to the collection of the gold ; which 
principles and advantages it may be ne- 
cessary to mention as understood by me. 
In the first place, a larger quantity of 
mercury can be used than by the present 
mode, without danger of loss, and extend- 
ing from side to side of the bucket, pre- 
senting a rolling edge to the approach of 
the gold, of sixteen inches in length. 

44, Fora Clover and Herdgrass Hull- 
ing Machine; Reuben Ranger, Wilton, 
Kennebeck county, Maine, August 21. 
The hulling is to be effected by rubbing 
the seeds between perforated plates of 
sheet iron, one portion of which is a coni- 
cal body, and is made to revolve upon a 
shaft placed horizontally ; this is sur- 
rounded by a concave similar in form, 
and surmounted by a hopper. The rub- 
bed seeds pass out through an open. 
ing in one end of the machine, at the 
lower edge of the base of the cone. 

45. For an improvement in Finishing 
Leghorn, Straw, Grass, and Palm Leaf 
Hats and Bonnets; Joseph Snyder, city 
of Philadelphia, August 22. The hats 
and bonnets are to be varnished with any 
of the known suitable varnishes, adapted 
to the color of the article. 

‘¢ The object intended to be attained by 
the foregoing improvement is to preserve 
hats and bonnets from moisture, that they 
may retain their proper shape.” 


46. For an improvement in the Spin- 
ning of Rope and other Yarn; Sidney 
D. Whitlock, Brooklyn, Kings county, 
New-York, August 22. It is observed 
in the petition, that this patent is claimed 
for a “new application of the machine 
for which letters patent of the United 
States were granted to a certain Robert 
Graves of Boston, on the first day of 
April, 1819.” 

In the specification it is stated, that the 
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original machine is modified by the use 
of a double railway for the machine, or 
machines, to run upon; using at each end 
of the double track, a detached section of 
the track, made to revolve like the turn- 
abouts upon railroads, so as to accommo- 
date the equalizing machine. ‘Each 
track is furnished with an endless band 
and rope, operating as described in the 
specification of the said Graves’ machine 
herein referred to, alternately: on the 
equalizing machines as they change 
tracks.” 

47. For an improvement in Shearing 
Machines for Shearing Woollen Cloth ; 
Reuben Daniels, Woodstock, Windham 
county, Vermont. First patented May 
13th, 1834. Patent surrendered and re- 
issued on an amended specification, Au- 
gust 22. 


48. For improvements in the Power 
Printing Press; Otis ‘Tufts, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, August 22. We are informed 
in this specification, that “the principal 
difference between this power press and 
others now in use consists in supplying it 
with paper to be printed from one side of 
the frame, by using two friskets, one of 
which is under the operation of an im- 
pression from the platten, while the 
sheet of paper last printed is being re- 
moved from the second frisket, and ano- 
ther sheet is applied. As soon as the 
frisket first mentioned has received an 
imprint from the types, it is withdrawn 
by the operation of the machinery from be- 
tween the platten and form, and the se- 
cond frisket caused to pass in between 
the platten and frame, there to be acted 
on in its turn. So in succession each 
passes out from between the platten and 
frame with its printed sheet, while the 
other, with the sheet to be printed, is 
made to pass in between the platten and 
frame.” 


49. For a Double Cylinder Truck, for 
Raising Stone, Timber, &c.; Simon 
Frieze, Waterloo, Anne Arundel county, 
Maryland, August 23. 

This truck is to run up an inclined plane 
or railway formed of parallel timbers, 
rising at any angle not exceeding thirty 
degrees. Instead of four wheels, there 
are to be two rollers turning on gudgeons, 
one at each end of the truck. An. off- 
set is to be turned down at each end of 
the rollers, to forma shoulder, or flanch, 
to keep them in their places on the weys. 
The part turned down is to be cham. 
phered, to cause the truck to keep the 
track the more readily. At the upper 
end of the inclined plane there is to be 
a block with a rope passing over its 
sheave, one end of which rope is attach. 
ed to the truck, and the other drawn by 
horses or other animals, to raise the load. 


50. Fora Machine for Hulling Clover 
and other small Seeds ; Merit Baily, At- 
tleborough, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
August 23, 

51. For a Horse Power; Joseph B. 
Streeter, Middlesex, Yates county, New- 
York, August 26. 


52. For Jointing and Manufacturing 
Staves for Barrels, &c.; Cyrus M’Gres 















t, Newport, Sullivan county, New- 

ampshire, August 26. 

53. For an improvement in the surgi- 
cal instrument called a Scarificator ; Geo. 
Tiemann, city of New-York, August 26. 
‘The improvement in the construction of 
the. scarificator, which forms the subject 
of this patent, appears to us to deserve 
the appellation, as we think that, both in 
construction and in operation, it will be 
found superior to those made either in 
the English or the German manner. The 
patentee, after describing the usual mode 
of forming this instrument, informs us, 
that the principal improvements made by 
him are the use of pointed lancets, in- 
stead of those with rounded ends ; a con- 
trivance for using them with more exact- 
ness, and so as to cause less pain, and 
produce a more profuse bleeding than 
heretofore, whilst the mechanism is more 
compact, and more easily kept clean, and 
in order, than in the old instrument. 

The lancets, instead of standing in 
rows upon an axis, or shaft, are all fixed 
upon a flat plate, which fits into a box, si- 
milar to those now in use, but smaller. 
For the purpose of moving the plates con- 
taining the lancets, an axis and jointed 
levers are placed under it, which are ope- 
rated upon by suitable springs, and other 
appendages, that are fully described, and 
perfectly represented in the drawing. 
There is no distinct claim made, but the 
difference between this and other instru- 
ments for the same purpose is clearly 
designated, so as to leave no doubt what- 
ever respecting the points upon which 
the dependence for originality is placed. 

54. For Stoves for Burning Coal ; 
Abial Smith, North Providence, Provi- 
dence county, Rhode Island, August 27. 

55. For a Threshing Machine ; John 
Matthias, Manchester, Baltimore county, 
Maryland, August 27. 

56. For a Bedstead for the Sick ; Wm. 
Woolley, city of New-York, August 30. 
[For a description, with drawings, see p. 
74, vol. iv., of Mechanics’ Magazine. ] 





The following remarks of Mr. Green 
apply with equal force to many other 
branches of mechanics in this country. 
We certainly have the talents and the 
enterprize, and only want patronage from 
those who now go abroad for their arti- 
cles. 


{From the American Journal of Science and Arts.] 
On the construction of the Barometer, and 
other Philosophical Instruments, in this 
country. By James Green, Philosophi- 
- cal Instrument Maker in Baltimore. 
To Professor Silliman : 

Dear Sir,—Early after the publication 
of No. 1, Vol. XXVII., of your very va- 
luable Journal, my attention was directed 
to an article on the construction of the 
Barometer; and, although interested in 
all improvements of the means of making 
philosophical observations, I felt particu. 
larly so in the present instance, from 
having received an order on account of 
the public service to construct a Baro- 
meter that would furnish accurate indi- 
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cations of atmospheric pressure, on any 
plan which my experience in this branch 
of manufacture might approve. 

In perusing the article, I was particu- 
larly attracted by the coincidence which 
existed in the construction of some parts 
of Mr. Durant’s instrument, and a modi- 
fication of Gay Lussac’s Barometer by 
M. Bunten, a favorable report of which 
was read before the French Institute, by 
Messrs. Savart and Arago, and which 
subsequently received a favorable notice 
from Baron Humboldt, who, after having 
used the instrument during a travel 
through Germany of several months, tes- 
tified to its efficiency in preventing the 
admission of air into the mercurial col. 
umo. The Globe Portable Barometer of 
Mr. Durant seems to present all the ad- 
vantages derivable from that arrange- 
ment@ with some additional securities. 
However, I must freely confess that the 
gratification which a Philosophical In- 
strument Maker might be presumed to 
derive from such a circumstance, was in 
some measure diminished by discover. 
ing the writer to be under the impression 
that there existed an indifference to all 
efforts at the perfection of so important 
an instrument as the Barometer, on the 
part of the manufacturer, who, I hope, 
may be often found both “willing and 
able” to resort to all the precautionary 
means necessary to insure as perfect an 
instrument as practicable, when such an 
instrument is wanted. In so far as the 
accuracy of the instrument may depend 
upon the boiling of the mercury in his 
tube, it is a very common thing with him 
to take the “patient care” required in 
this operation. Indeed, it has been my 
uniform practice to observe this precau- 
tion in all instances where such accuracy 
was desirable, and also to use mercury 
that had been redistilled. 

I have been induced to state these facts, 
because, from the tone of the article allu- 
ded to, an individual who might desire a 
perfect instrument would be brought na- 
turally to the inference, that in as much 
as good Barometers are constantly being 
made somewhere, if he cannot obtain one 
here, he ‘can do so abroad. 

I do not suppose, however, that either 
yourself or the writer would wish to in- 
crease the already unfavorable prepos- 
session which to some extent exists, to 
the prejudice of the instrument makers 
of this country. ‘They labor, it is true, 
under disadvantages in the manufacture 
of some parts of a philosophical appara- 
tus, which are not experienced elsewhere. 
But the Barometer does not belong to 
this class. In its construction nothing is 
wanting but a proper knowledge of the 
principles it involves, and that facility of 
manipulation which experience usually 
yields. 

On visiting London and Paris in the 
years 1830 and ’31, for the purpose of 
availing myself of the great advantages 
which those cities afford for improvement 
in mechanical skill, as well as the colla- 
tion of philosophical facts, and while 
there, being engaged in some experimen- 
tal observations on the construction of 











the Pyrometer, I had frequent. intercoursé 
with one of the most deservedly distin. 
guished instrument makers of the. former 
city, who I found entertained a more fa- 
vorable opinion of the extent of the de- 
mand for good instruments in the United 
States than my experience authorized ; 
that opinion doubtless arises from the fre- 
quent orders he received to furnish such 
for this country. It may be proper to re- 
mark, that ‘many of these were of a cha- 
racter that could have been readily fur- 
nished here, had there existed that confi- 
dence which many of our own workmen 
are entitled to receive. 

Conceding, however, the imperfections 
of the ordinarily manufactured Barome. 
ter, I cannot join with the writer in. at« 
tributing to this circumstance mainly the 
existing neglect of so useful an. instru. 
ment, when used as a weather glass; but. 
would rather refer it to the lengthened se- 
ries of observations it is necessary to 
make in every particular place, before 
such satisfactory general rules can be de.« 
duced as will enable us to infer from spe- 
cific movements in the barometric column 
definite changes of weather, few persons 
being found willing to make periodically 
precise observations. 

In conclusion, I may be allowed to re- 
mark, that in view of the advancement 
of meteorological science, the want of 
uniformity both in the principle and con. 
struction of the various instruments used 
throughout this extensive country, in or- 
der to furnish correct meteorological ta- 
bles, is certainly to be regretted, and any 
plan that could be suggested, which might 
obviate this difficulty, by establishing such 
uniformity, would doubtless materially en- 
hance the value of these records in pro- 
moting the advancement of Natural Sci- 
ence. 

Baltimore, Oct. 10th, 1834. an 





Errects or Lime on Fisn. — Asa 
barge laden with lime was proceeding up 
the Ouse, from Lewes, from some cause 
or other, it sunk near Barcombe. The 
effect on the fish in the river .was in- 
stantly manifested. Hundreds rose to 
the surface, and a great number were 
taken by hand. Pike were seen darting 
about in great agony; and most of the 
finny tribe within a mile of the spot 
where the accident occurred were ren- 
dered blind, from the burning nature of 
the lime. It is calculated that some 
thousands of fish perished. — [Scientific 
Tracts. ] 





An Arp Tro Learnine.—In the royal 
printing office of Paris, there are types 
of fifty-six oriental alphabets, compre- 
hending all the known characters of the 
languages of Asia, ancient as well as 
modern ; and sixteen alphabets of those 
of European nations, who do not employ 
the Roman letters. There are forty-six 
fonts of various forms and sizes. ll the 
presses in the establishment are able to 
throw off 278,000 sheets a day, equal to 
9,266 volumes 8vo, of 30 sheets’ each. 
The number of printers engaged in the 
office is three hundred and fifty.—[Ib.] , 
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TRansrorTaTion on RattroaDs.—We earnest- 
ly invite the attention of the public to the fact 
stated in the following extract from a Philadel. 
phia paper: 

“Oh Wednesday, last week, a train of 38 cars 
laden almost exclusively with dry goods, for the 
far West, left this ci-y, on the Celumbia Rail- 
road. We learn from the Collector, that the 
goods carried by this train, weighed 114,884 lbs. 
(nearly 58 tons.) After the 6th of April, there 

\will be 9 locomotive engines, running between 
this city and Columbia, daily.” 

Ona this road there are not only two inclined 
plaves,but aiso grades of ascent constantly passed 
with locomutive engines, at a rate of acclivily 
equal to 45 feet in the mile. And yet emissa- 
ries whu have been sent from Albany to our city, 
to dissuade our capitalists from subscribing to the 
siock of the New York and Erie Rail Road, 
venture to assert, that a railroad excecding 
in acclivity twenty teet to the mile, caunot be 
advantaye»us!y used fur the transpurtation of mere 
chandise. 

Of he 483 miles of the Erie Railroad, upwards 
of 416 uies nave grades of ascent less than 40 
feet to the mile, 54 miles are on a dead level, and 
160 miles are at rates less than 10 te: tto the mile. 
Cis the sntelligent citizens of this metropolis, 
in the face of these and uther important tacis, be 
induced to listen to the assestions vf men who 
have neither the patriotism to aid the work, by 
loaning the credit of the State upon undoubted se- 
curity ; uor the liberality to leave the company 
to make it at their own risk? 

For our part we believe that the company’s sub- 
scription books will soon put at rest all doubts 
upon this subject. ~ 





Great Improvement on Railways.—The Balti. 
more Gazette says: ‘* We noticed in December 
last the succeseful attempt to pass a L: comotive 
steam engine, by its own power, with a moderate 
load attached toit, over the inclined planes at 
Parr’s Ridge, on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail. 
road ; one of which has an acclivity of about two 
hundred and sixty feet in a mile. Since that 
time, the successful running of the Locomotive 
Engine, daring a season well adapted to furnish 
foll opportunity to test all kinds of difficulties, 
that might be caused by the weather—has result- 
ed in the satisfactory and entire conviction, that 
Locomotive steam Engines can he constructed, on 
the plan adepted and now pursued, at the Maru- 
factory of Beclicary of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company in this city, each of which 
engines, with the use of anthracite coal as fuel, 
will be capable of transporting, with certainty 
and safety, one hundred passengers with the 
requisite cars to contain them, up an inclined 
plane ascending one hundred feet in the mile, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour. Thia triumphant 
and highly important result furnishes additional 
evidence, in this age of wonderful discoveries, 
of what may be accomplished by the use of steam 
power—the extent of which it is almost impossi- 
ble even to imagine—as every month, every 
week, brings te view, and into p:actical use, 
some new benefit conferred on man by the aid of 
this powerful agent. 

The obvious benefits, and they may truly be 
said to be immense in their extent—which will 
be derived from tke result thus ascertained, are 

great reduction in the expense of graduating the 
road beds on most routes for railwavs, which in 
countries even moderately undulating, will 
probably be at least fifty per cent—and great in- 
crease of practicable routes for the location of 
railways capable of being used beneficially with. 
out the aid of stationary power. Ji is now be.: 
lieved to be not merely probable, but in fact 
beyond a reasonable doubt, that a route will be 
found of examination, for the continiatice of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to the Onio river, 
free from all inslined planes thet may not be 
eer over withotitthe aid of swmiienary potver. 
+i Het ieee eonfldeiitly Sriiered) thet 


passengers can be conveyed the whole distance 
in each direction in twenty-four hours.” 

The application of steam power, to Railroads 
is still in its infancy. M. 


To the Editor of the New York American: 

I find, Sir, inthe Buffalo Whig of the 1st of 
April, the following notice of the defeat of the 
bill to aidin the construction of ihe New York 
and Erie Ruilroad : 

The application to our Legislature for a loan to 
assist in constructing the chartered Railroad 
through the Southern ter of counties from the 
Hudsun to Lake Erie, wae rejected in the As. 
sembly, on the 20th ult., by a vote of 61 to 45. 

Thisresult, we see by the New York Ameri. 
can, is taken very much to heart, by those who 
had looked for a diffe ent result. We could 
wish, vurse!ves, the bill had taken a different 
couree, The project of this road was claimed 
as one, the oe da out ot which would ie of the 
highest importance to the city of New York. It 
might have been welt then—tnasinuch as the 
Common Council of New York had seen fit tu 
take sume action upon the subject, —i@ have 
passed the b:ll, so amended as to authorze the 
Corpuration of New York to raise, by loan, on 








‘ne ta‘th of the cliy, the two millions required, 
and luan it to the company. 

But the tru.k is te planis of no value in itself 
—the read not wer-h the making. Benjamin 
Wrigh’s Repurt of the survey of that Road 1s 
conclusive on this point. This it is whieh has 
kiiied all the confidence that ever was in the 
scheme. We deny not to the many vuluable men 
in New York engaged in this undertaking, good 
sense and sound discretion in these matters which 
pertain to their pursuits, there ; but tunis does not 
fit them for every thing. They talk of using that 
Read. if constructed, in winter! Was it because 
an Omnibus can travers Wall street all the year? 
They should know, and should reflect that the 
winter snows fall deep, in the mountains along 
that route; and that the Rail, if laid, where it 
winds round the sharp acclivities of these moun- 
tains, ** upon.carves of no more than five hundred 
feet radius,” would often lie burried beneath shape. 
less drifts, while at others the ice would form far 
above the surface. Then the route, too, is longer 
from New York to Dunkirk than by way of Al. 
bany and Buffalo, to say nothing of the ups and 
downs of one hundred feet to the mile! No, 
no; the scheme of a Rail-road, by that route, is a 
visionary one ; useless to New York, if made,—— 
useless to the country through which it would 
pass—useless tothe west. Mr. Wright has put 
the seal of condemnation upon the thing so that 
nothing seems likely to remove it ; and gentlemen 
should louk at the subject asif it were a question 
of science, controlable, of course, by the known 
laws of traction and gravity, and subject to the 
known action ef the elements. Viewed in this 
light it shows itself not dependent upon the 
votes of a Legislative body ; it is condemned by 
physical laws, which legislative enactments can. 
not remove. A Rail-road from Albany to Buf- 
falo could be used more months in the year, 
and, with the Hudson would convey property | 
quicker to New York, than the proposed road, | 
if made. . 

If gentlemen in New York, or elsewhere, will 
look calmly at this question, and compare it with 
mathematical demonstration, instead of flying out 
into hot and furious condemnation” of us, for 
these remarks, they will arrive at the same con 
clusions to which our inquiries have brought us, 
in the matter. 


Even if it were true, which is not admitted, 
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me is, that all works which do not pass. through 
Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo, are impracticable 
—*‘ uf no value in themselves,”"—and “not worth 
making.” . 

O.ean aND Burrato.—Having had some curi- 
osity to know at what time navigation of the Al- 
leghany river from Olean to Pitteburgh usually 
commences in the spring, we yesterday called on 
Mr. Joseph Welsh, who keeps the tavern at 
which many persons from that country stop,fto 
get information on that point. Is reply to our 
question, he furnished us the following statement, 
taken from his books. The fizst arrival from 
Oiean was, in 1831, on the 30th of March. 


1832, “ 15th * 
1833, “ 3let * 
1834, ‘“ 20th Hg 


We believe that the harbor at Buffalo is not 
usually open befure about the first of May, or cer- 
tainly not earlier than the 24:h of April. So that 
New York would have an outlet to the Ohio, by 
the way of O.can, at leas! one month earlier than 
by Buffalo. In that time a steamboai could run 
trom Ojean to St. Louis, diseharge and receive 
cargo there, and return tv Olean, 

The dates above inentivned are the times when 
rafia arrived at Pittsburgh from Olean, so thatthey 
must have left the laiter place five or six. days 
earlier. This statement of tact+ exhibits the im. 
portance ut the Rochester and Olean Canal, and 
the Erie Ral Road in a strong light.—/Pitte. 
burgn Guzette,] 

Since writing the above paragaph, we noticed 
tha the Legislature of New York have rejected 
the bill in relation to the New York and Erie 
Railroad. f 

The : eglect to make this road will deprive the 
city of New York of some of the advantages 
which it might enjoy by the navigation of the Al. 
legheny from Olean. ‘ 
| The New York Canal, not usually being open 
before the 15th of April, that is,about three weeks 
later than the average time of the opening of the 
| Allegheny river from Olean. The Railroad, be- 
ing avaiable earlier, would be adopted to deliver 
merchandize at Olean, until the Canal would be 
opened. 


If * Benjamin Wright's report is conclusive on 
this point, ‘that it is not worth making and of 
no value in itself’ it is also conclusive en an- 
other point—as the Editor of the Whig willlearn, 
viz., that the road, when made, will operate as a 
machine by which business men may clear the 
ice in Buffalo harbor—although it may be some- 
what difficult for them to clear the harbor of ice— 
before the first of May. M. 





The correspondent of the Philadelphia Enquirer 
writes that the bill reported froma select committee, 
by Mr. Heston, entitled “an act to improve the 
State by Railroads and Canals,” passed the House 
of Representatives, by a vote of 47 to 45. 





Cuesareake anv Omto CanaL.—We learn 
from tke Williamsport Banner of Saturday, that’ 


on the Ist inst., and it was expected that in a ve. 
ry few days the Canal would be navigatle the 
whole distance from Dam No. 5, above Williams. 
port, to Washington City, (about 110 miles.) — 
The Banner says: the basen, at the foot of Po. 
tomac street, las been, for upwards of a week 
past, crowded with boats, arks, &c. laden with 
coal and flour, and that the busy, bustling ap- 
pearance which the arrival of the boats has given 
to that part of the town, in the vicinity of the 





that the ruad could not be used in winter, its op. 
ponents will hardly pretend that it will be ob. | 
structed by snow and ice until June—or even unt 1 | 
May—or indeed, until the Ist of April—and per. | 
haps they will adinit that it would be obstructed | 
only fora few weeks, or just long enough to say | 
that there is not a continued intercourse. 


The following reference to the subject, from | 
the Pittsburg Gaseté, shows conclusively the | 








importance of the werk to this city, and to the 
het is itiost sufpti¢ing 19 | 


Bouthern ecutive, 


Canal, is truly gratifying, and brings to mind 
the wharves of a commercial city. No breach 
had occurred in the Canal, either above or be 
low that town, since the admission of the water. 
That part of the work spoken of above is 
new, and the water has now been let into it for 
the firsttime. Itis highly creditable to the ex— 


\| cellence of its construction that it has stood the 


test of che first admission of the water, although 
it ie hardly to be expected thatit can stand thé 
‘searching operation’ so far as to remain altos 
ether free from leaka before the work bedomyd 


ihereughily ssitled bp uate; Nan Intel 





the water was let into the Canal below that place: 
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The first arrival at Cleveland.—The Cleve- 
land (O.) Herald of the 2lst ult. says,—*t The 
schr. John Q. Adams arrived at this port from 
Sandusky last evening. She reports that the 
navigation between the two places was unob- 
structed. The Atlantic which, she spoke on her 
passage down, is hourly expected. The John 
Q. Adams is the first vessel which has arrived 
this season.” 





Lake Ontarie.—The navigation of this lake 
may be said to have commenced for the season. 
A schr.atrived at Oswego, from Toronto, on 
the 3lst uit. Both harbors are free from ice, 
as are also Port Dalhousie, at the mouth of the 
Welland canal, and the canal itself as taras St. 
Catharine’s. The Oswego Palladium ofthe Ist 
inst. says that several schrs. were readv for sea, 
and would sail on that day ; and that that port has 
never exhibited so gieat a promise of buisness so 
early in the season.—([Argus.]} 





The first engine has been placed on the Lon- 
don and Greenwich Railway, preparatory to the 
Easter fair; about 30 dollars per day has been 
received for penny passengers alone by the foot. 
path to Greenwich. 





A novel machine was a few days ago exhibit- 
ed in the Kennington and Clapham roads. It 
consisted of a sort of carriage-wheel which car. 
ries a Railroad tor itself, upon which the car. 
riage travels with great facility and quickness.— 
It was composed of a jointed square instead of a 
circle, and has four rollers, not touching the 
road, and four feet which al ernately come to the 
ground, producing a kind of walking and escap. 
ing obstacles. We understand it is the invention 
ot Lewis Gompertz, Esq. Should these machines 
be adopted, probably common Railrvads may be 
partially or wholly dispensed with. 





[From the New-England Farmer.] 
COLD WEATHER. 
[Continued from page 192.] 

I have said that the air being heavier and 
more dense in valleys is capable of contain- 
ing more cold and frost. And I frankly 
confess I am somewhat a heretic with res- 
pect to the theory that cold or frost is a 
mere negative of heat. From a long course 
of observation on the effects of frost on the 
various phenomena connected with it, 1 
have been led to the opinion that frost is 
something positive, something material, 
capable of attracting and being attracted. 
And I think the various phenomena of frost 
are more easily and satisfactorily explained 
by this hypothesis than on the other. 

I know that air, being a conductor of 
heat, will sometimes when rapidly applied 
to a substance conduct off the heat, so as 
to produce frost. But this does not prove 
that frost is not material. It only proves 
that when the heat, the antagonist princi- 
ple of frost, is drawing off, frost as a sub- 
stance makes its appearance. 

In the spring and fall, when we are 
afraid, from the coldness of the day, that 
there will be frost, if a brisk breeze springs 
up towards night or in the evening, our 
fears cease, and no frost ensues. 

Every person, who makes much observa- 
tion respecting the effects of frost, knows 
that in the fall, when ‘cold weather com. 
mences, that in a field of potatoes, a slight 
breeze of air will protect the hills a little 
elevated above the others, while those hills 
not more than three feet from them, and 
depressed six inches below them, so that 
they cannot feel the influence of the breeze, 
are much injured — the higher hills break- 
ing the force of the breeze. upon the lower. 

Every person in Vermont knows that the 
frost falls later in the spritig; and eailiet in 
the fall, in the ¥alleyé that on the hills, tins 
lesé thete bé a:fog ia the yalle¥s to prevelit 
ii dithd theta is simbet aleaye lens tietibn 
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in the air in the valleys than on the high 
lands. Why in these cases should not the 
brisk air on the hills conduct. off the heat 
so as to prevent frost, while it lights on the 
lower ground, whén there is scarce any 
motion in the air. 

I will mention one more fact in connexion 
with this subject. Some years since I saw 
in the paper that a person hung a pail of 
water on a favorite fruit tree, while in 
blossom, to protect it from frost. At the 
time, I supposed that if it could have any 
rey it must be by creating a miniature 

og. 


Now for the fact — a few yeats since I 


was deliberating where I should place some 
early potatoes for seed, so as to keep them 
from frost, and from being mixed with other 
potatoes. I was advised to put them into 
a cellar, where there was a water cistern ; 
this was the coldest cellar under my house. 
But I adopted the advice, and have pursued 
the practice ever since. On the 4th of 
January the water froze over in the cistern, 
and within two days the ice was from one 
to two inches thick. I then thought of my 
potatoes, and supposed them worthless. 
But they were not touched by the frost. 
Was this because the air conducted the 
heat from the water to the potatoes? If so, 
why did it not conduct the heat from the 
potatoes? Was it not rather that the water 
attracted the frost, if a material thing, 
with greater power than the potatoes pos- 
sessed ? 

I have stated the foregoing facts, that 
youand your readers may make the most 
and the best of them, and not to support 
any vague theory of myown. And as itis 
not my intention nor wish to disturb the 
long repose of the theory alluded'to, I will 
stop here, and subscribe myself, your obe- 
dient servant, A VERMONTER. 

Jan. 14, 1835. 

P. S. Since writing the foregoing, the 
New-England Farmer of Jan. 2ist has 
come. And to your annoyance, and pos- 
sibly that of your readers, I have read the 
communication of A. G. in it, upon which 
I wish to submit a few remarks. 

A. G. says, that the greater density of 
the air is the cause of the greater degree 
of cold in the valleys. I certainly shall not 
quarrel with this, for it is the only reason 
I have assigned for it in calm weather. 

But Iam not satisfied with his reasons 
for that effect. He says that air is a great 
conductor of heat. Thatistrue. But how 
does this, by itself, account for the greater 
degree of cold in the valleys. From what, 
at such times, does it conduct it? As to 
this we are left in the dark. It may, if 
possible, conduct it from the frozen earth, 
colder than itself. But at any rate, the heat 
which it conducts from the frozen earth, 
must be in very small quantities, and a 
very cold kind of heat. 

Although the air frequently robs us, in 
these hyperborean regions, of more heat than 
we well know how to spare, yet I doubt, 
whether we ought to charge all the incon- 
venience we feel from frost to the air. 


A. G. says in answer to Mr. Breck’s 
second question, that he thinks if there had 
been wind on Sunday mcrning there would 
have been very little difference in the cold, 
in the valleys and on the hills ; and adduces 
theoretical arguments in support of his 
opinion. But these arguments are in direct 
opposition to the facts I have stated — facts 
well known in Vermont since the multipli- 
Gdtion of thettiometers. 

The omens pe eg for cold and frost 
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they cannot be brought to the “ searching” 
test of facts. ; 


By the Editor—The facts above stated 
by our respected correspondent, are, some 
of them, new to us, and the knowledge they 
convey may be of much practical utility in 
agriculture and ruraleconomy. Wedo not, 
however, altogether coincide with him re- 
specting the causes of some of the effects, 
which have met the attention of his ob- 
serving mind. For instance, we believe 
that cold or frost is nothing but the want 
of or rather a less degree of heat. Like- 
wise, we are of opinion that the heat given 
out by water while freezing saved his po- 
tatoes from frost. But we have not at 
present time nor room to give the reasons 
for our belief; and this is not of much con- 
sequence, since facts are of much more im- 
portance than theories. We hope, some 
time, to resume the subject, with allusion 
to the valuable facts with which we have 
been obliged by “ A Vermonter ;” and solicit 
the continuance of his favors of a kind 
similar to that for which we are already 
much his debtor. 


[From the Cultivator.) 

Roor Cutture presents many advanta- 
ges to the stock farmer. Roots are less ex- 
hausting to the ‘soil than grain; they are 
admirably fitted to form a part of a course 
of crops ; are very beneficial in pulverizing 
the soil ; afford abundance of food for grain; 
and serve to augment. and improve the 
valuable product of the cattle yard. An 
acre of ground, under good culture, will 
produce, on a fair average, twenty tons of 
Swedish turnips, mangel wurzel, carrots, 
parsnips, or potatoes. Supposing a lean 
animal to consume one bushel a day, anda 
fattening animal two bushels, the produce 
of an acre will then subsist three lean bul- 
locks 110 days, nearly the period of our 
winter, and three fatting ones 55 days. 
We merely assume these as reasonable 
data, and ask if the result does not prove 
the profitableness of their culture. But we 
are not permitted to doubt upon this sub- 
ject, if we credit the testimony of those 
who have tried them, and whose continu. 
ance in the culture is the best proof of their, 
value. Roots enter largely into the system 
of Flemish husbandry, which has been ex- 
tolled as inferior to none other ; and in many 
parts of Great Britain, turnips are con- 
sidered the basis of profitable farming. In 
our country, root culture is winning its 
way to notice and to favor. Few who have 
managed it judiciously have been willing 
to relinquish it; while others are annually’ 
commencing it. The great obstacles to. 
the more rapid extension of the culture. 
among us is the want of experience, the, 
want of proper implements, as drill bar-. 
rows, cultivators, &c., and the labor of se- 
curing the crop in winter. ‘The apparent: 
magnitude of these obstacles is daily’ di- 
iinishing. and we shall ere long discover, 
that root crops may be'cultivated, and se- 
cured for winter use, as easily as other farm 
crops. We have had very little experience 
in cultivating carrots, parsnips or mangel 
wurzel, as field crops; but the Swedish tur- 
nip has been a favorite crop for scme 
years ; and we can truly. say, it has been. 
one of the most sure and profitable that we. 
have taken from our grounds. ; 








Wine rrom tHe Common Bramsie.— 
Five measures of the ripe fruit, with one of - 
oney and six of water, boiled, strained, : 
and left to ferment, then boiled aguin, and ¢ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Tue Sacrep History or tne Woniv. By 
Swanon Tuaner. Vol. 2d. Hanrrer & Brora- 
Ers.—The continuation of this admirable series 
of letters, wil be welcomed with pleasure by 
those who have perused the first volume of Tur- 
ner’s outlines, and appreciated the entertainment 
and instruction so felicitously blended in this ex. 
cellent work. The volume before us carries on 
the investigation commenced in that which pre- 
ceded it; and the chief object of its ingenious and 
learned author has been to observe and deline- 
ate the divine economy in its more epecial refer. 
ance to mankind, and to exhibit the plans and 
principles and purposes which seem to have been 
pursued in respect to them and to the progress 
of human uature in their successive generations. 
The work is enriched by the most abundant il- 
lustration derived from the most diversified sour. 
ces ; and the fashionable productions of the day-— 
the novels, poems, and travels of the last few 
years—have supplied the philosophical genius 
of the author with annotations not less striking 
than those which he often derives from the most 
celebrated ecclesiastical and pagan writers.— 
There are some minds which see good in every 
thing, which find flowers in barren places, and 
draw wholesome nourishment from sources 
which are only fraught with baneful properties 
for others. To such minds, when bent upon a 
task like that so happily accomplished by Mr.Tur- 
ner, the familiar ways of life supply an inex- 
haustable store-house and armory; and while 
building up the muniments of religion from the 
very materials,often,that others have crrayed for 
ite destruction, they meet infidelity where its at- 
tacks are most dangerous and insinuating, and 
crush the assailant, as it were, upon our own 
hearth-stones. 

The following view of the position of our firs: 
parents in Paradise and of the nature of the trial to 
which they were sul:jected, affords a most simple, 
satisfactory, and beautiful series of comments up. 
on one of the most important parts of the scrip- 
tures, and may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
atyle of the work before us: * 

But although the knowledge of what is good 
aud evil in our actions and emotions is essential, 
both to right and conduct and to happy life, yet 
there is also another circumstance, which daily 
experience, with our own cunsciousness proves 
to be as indispensable, and this is seLF-GoveRN. 
MENT; the power and will of spontaneous self. 
regulation ; the habit of always doing what pre- 
cept, information, and reason show us to be ne- 
cessary. No one con donbt how impossible it is 
for any one to act morally or rationally, if this 
main element of all rectitude and comfort be 
omitted. 

We see and feel its importance every hour. In 
the present age of the world, we are living, as it 
were, in an ocean of moral truth, ever flowing 
about us, and bathing our cyes, and ears, and in. 
tellectual feeling, wherever we move or act.— 
Every ceusure is precept, and who is without 
censurers? Every advice is tuition, and who is 
wanting in advisers? Conversation is mostly a 
eeries of eriticism on.others; and thus we are all 
lecturing and hearing lectures almost every time 
we meet. But does this influx and exercise of 
moral tutorage produce in any a correspondent 
rightness of conduct? Is this at any time pro. 

i to our knowledge of what it ought to 
be? Do we perform the things we ought to do, 
and abstain from what we ought not to do, because 
we are fully apprized of the duty, and of the con. 
sequences which will follow its neglect or infrac 
tion ? The answer is patent to us all in our daily 










memory and consciousness. We fuliow too much 
the devices and desires of our own heart. We 
have the abundant knowledge ; we have even the 
convinced judgment; but we have not the neces- 
sary self-government. For this reason, we err 
and stray from His ways, who would by them 
lead us to increasing happiness. We offend 
against his laws, although their wise and benev. 
olent operations would, if they were universally 
observed, soon expunge all evil from human life 
and human nature ; and were meant and given to 
us to do, It is this want of self-government, 
which is the source of so much that is anneying 
and pernicious in every descendant of Adam and 
Eve. But it was as requisite to them as it is at 
this moment to ourselves. All laws, and pre. 
cepts, and instruction, are but words without it. 
It must produce and therefore precede the obe- 
dience which is desired, and the moral conduct 
on all occasions, which will be so advantageous, 
and is to every one so honorable. It was, there- 
fore, a foreseeing act of his divine wisdom, and 
not less of his philanthropy, that their Creator 
began his benign education of his new creatures, 

by the mild imposition of one command—whose- 
direct object was, by an easy and daily eflort, to 
lead them gently to the momentous habit of con 

tinual self government ; of restraining natural in. 
clination by reason and recollection ; of regulat- 
ing their desires and gratifications, in conformity 
to rules and tuitions ; of feeling sensorial excite- 
ment, and yet of preventing it from over-ruling 
their will and frum governing their conduct. 

* 7 * 


All intellectual life in human beings, or in any 
other, must be guided by the judgment and by 
moral principle, and therefore by continual selt- 
restraint and by the proper modifications. How 
rigidly do we exact it from our domesticated 
animals ; and to the credit of their self.govern. 
ment, and of their acquired habite of obedience, 
how much self-restraint do they not at least learu 
to exercise, and becume in this respect a pattern 
to us their instructers ! 

To the tiuman race self-government, according 
to appointed rules, to socially exacted observ— 
ances, or to the due feelings and rights of others, 
is necessary every hour of our living day. It is 
not in what concerns property alone, or the use 
o1 our hands, or our inclinations and passions ; 
but there are the temper, and the speech, and the 
behaviour to others, that require unceasing self— 
guard and watchful regulation, from the want of 
which, so many evils and so much provocation 
follow. 

These certainties make it expedient that all ed- 
ucation should begin with the injunction and prac- 
tice of self-government ; and by causing us all to 
be born as children under parents, it is naturaily 
made to be so. They take care, as lung as we 
are under their direction, that from our cradle 
until their instructing duty ceases, the habit shall 
be daily exercised by us; but Adam and Eve had 
no other parental tutor than their Creator, and 
it was expedient that they should be practised by 
him in this fundamental principle : with this view 
his command was given. 


Tus Puiosorny or a Furure Strate. By 
Thomas Dick. 1 vol. Key & Binpte, Philadel. 
phia.—The increasing popularity of the excellent 
author on this side of the Atlantic, has induc- 
ed the publication of a uniform edition of his 
works, which, judging trom the specimen before 
us, will be very handsomely executed. The 
works already prepared are— 

Tue Puitosopny or a Futre Stare. 

Tue Curistian Paiosoruer. 

Tue Puitosopuy or Rexieion. 

Tue Improvement or Socikty sy tHE Dirrv- 
sion or Useru, KNowLepDGe. 

Those which are ina course of preparation 
are—Tbe Mental Illumination of Mankind, or an 
Inquiry into the Means by which a General Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge may be promoted ; and The 
Scenery of the Heavens displayed, with a view 
of illustrating the doctrine of a plurality of 
Worlds. The important and interesting charac- 





ter of these treatises will make them form a most 


_valuable addition alike to the library of 
‘man and divine. ee © a 














the lay- 


Tae Juvensiz Porutan Lisrany—Domesti- 
cated Animals, 1 vol; Jno. Allea & Co., Boston. 
—The habits of the brute creation supply an in- 
exhaustible fund of interesting observation to 
those whe will stoop from their “ high estate” to 
study the humbler parte of creation. The dog 
alone—of whom an ungrateful anecdote has 
never been told—might make many a biped blush 
who should read his history in the entertaming 
little volume before us. But we fear that the long 
enumeration of his good qualities here, will hard, 
ly plead for him when the days of his evil star 
come round, and the Corporation fiat has gone 
forth. This work, like all that we get from 
Boston, is very neat in its mechanical execution. 

| a 

Tue Kyickxersocxer, on New Yorx Maga. 
zing, April 1.—Ourtwo popular magazines for 
this morth come to hand at the same time, but, 
as in duty bound, we give the first place to the 
elder of the two. The present number of the 
Knickerbockor, like those which have for eome 
time preceded it, is enriched with artiéles from 
a great variety of popular pens—is exceedingly 
well printed—and contains more than a hundred 
pages of divorsified reading. We select the fol- 
lowing from several pieces of poetry, by Mrs. 
Sigourney, and others equally well known to 
fame : 


The Silent water. 
By Tue avTaor oF ‘ Guy Rivers,’ ‘ Martin Faper,’ xtc 
When that my mood is sad, and in the noise 
And bustle of the crowd, I feel rebuke, 
I turn my footsteps from its hollow joys, 
And sit me down beside thia little brook : 
The waters have a music to mine ear 
It glads me muc. to hear. 
Itis a quiet glen, as you may see, 
Shutin frown ail intrusion, by the trees 
That spread their giant branches, broad and free, 
The silent growth of many centuries ; 
And make hallow’d time for hapless moods, 
The Sabbatn of the Woods. 


Few know its quiet shelter,~none, like me, 

Doseek it out with such a fond desire, 

Poring, in idless mood, on flower and tree, 

And listening asthe voiceless leaves respire,— 
When the fur traveling breeze, done wandering, 
Rests here his weary wing 
And ail the day, with fancies ever new, 

And sweet companions from their fruitful store, 
Of merry elves, bespangicd all with dew, 

Fantastic creatures of the old-time lore,— 
Watching their wild but unobtrusive play, 

I fling the hours away. 
A gracious couch,—the root of an old oak, 

Whoso branches yield it moss and canopy,— 

Is mine : and soit be from woodman’s stroke 

Secure, shall never be resigo’d by me: 

Tt hangs above the stream that idly plics, 
Heedless of any eyes. 
There, with eye sometimes shut, but upward bent, 

Sweetly I muse through many a quiet hour, 
While many a sense on earnest mission sent, 

Returns, thonght-laden, back with bloom and flower ; 
Pursuing. though rebuked by those who moil, 

A profitable toil. 
And still the waters, trickling at my feet, 

Wind on their way with gentlest melody, 
Yielding sweet music which the leaves my 

Above them, to the gay brecze gliding by,— 
Yet not so ges bay to send one sound 
Through the thick copse around. 

Sometimes, a brighter cloud than all the rest, 

Hangs o’er the archway, opening through the trees, 
Breaking the spell that, like a slumber, press’d 

On my worn spirit its sweet luxuries,— 

And with awakened vision upward bent, 
1 watch the firmament. 
How like its sure ana unnisturb’d retreat, 

Life’s sanctnary at last, secure from storm, 
To the pure wi ters trickling at my feet, 

The bending trees that overshads my form ; 
So far as sweetest things of earth may seem 
Like those of which we dream.g 
Thus, to my mind, is the philosophy 

‘The young bird teaches, who, with sudden flight 
Sails far into the biue that spreads on high, 

Until | lose him from myjstraining sight,— 
With 4 most lofty discontent to fly. 
Upward, from earth to sky. W.G.8. 


Tue American Montuty, for April, exhibits a 


marked improvement in its typographical depart. — 
ment, and the reader will find in the present 
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number ample falfilment of our prophecy; a# to 
the litétaty iierite Of this Magazine. ‘‘ The Che. 
valier Bayard and the Fair Widow,” is a graceful 
and entertaining story, sustaining throughout an 
adinirable tone of legendary simplicity. The 
article entitled ** A Hundred Years Ago,” is a 
great improvement upon what was well com. 
menced in. the last number, a comparative view 
of the world now, and ao century since. The 
‘writer evinces inusual and varied erudition, and 
a witty, polished, and vigorous style. His pro- 
mise of a continuation of his sketches, will, we 
trust, be fulfilled. ‘*The Voice of the Streamn- 
let,” from the initials, we take to be f-om the 
pen of the clever and popular avthor of Guy 
Rivers. ‘The Gallery of a Misanthrope,” we 
cannot altogether commend : it is outre and ori- 
ginal toa degree that rather transgresses the 
rules of good taste ; but it is written with decid. 
ed vigor and power. ‘ Public Instruction,” no- 
ticing Cousin’s work on the state of Public In. 
struetion in Prussia, is a gra\e and learned essay, 
and exposes very cleverly our popular error 
in supposing the standard of education in thig 
country to be more elevated than elsewhere ; and 
points out deficiencies and evils, the correction 
of which requires vast and determincd exertion. 
* The Fortunes of the Maid of Arc,” is one of 
the most brilliant sketches which we have seen 
from the pen of its brilliant author. We have 
often had occasion to commend his productions, 
and know few periodical writers who so uniform 
lysustain the interest and ability of their perform. 
ances. The hawking scene, with which it opens, 
is worthy the happiest mood of the author of 
Richelieu. The other articles of the work, in- 
cluding the Jiterary notices, we have not exa. 
mined, with the exception of Benedict Arnold, 
which is a strong and manly paper upon the sub. 
ject of American Biography, and which we 
should like to see followed up by others in the 
same vein. = 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Thirty Days Later from Europe. 

By the Roscoe, Gapt. Delano, from Liverpool, 
12th March, we have very late and interesting 
news. The Caledonia, Capt. Graham, of the 
2ist from Liverpool, and the Utica, Capt. Depey- 
ater, of the 28th February, from Havre, have also 
arrived. 

In addition to our regular files by the Roscoe, 

which are London to the evening of the 10th, and 
Liverpool of the 12th, inclusive, we have, through 
the politeness of Capt. Delano, a London paper 
of the 11th. 
' We find in the Liverpool Advertiser of the 12th 
March, the following extract of a letter from 
Captain K. Rossiter, of the Silas Rickards, dated 
Studwall Roads, March 3, 1835: 

“Tt is with sincere regret I have to inform you 
of my being here. Last night, at eleven o’clock, 
off Wicklow Head, the night dark and blowing 
fresh, I came in contact with the brig Sarah, from 
Liverpool to Charleston, which vessel soon filled 
and sunk. Ihave the Captain, his wife, and eight 
of the brig’s crew on board. Iam _ sorry to in. 
form you that we lost our bowsprit, there being 
a heavy sea on, the foremast, main topsail yard, 
fore topgallant yard, cross.jack yard, &c.; in fact 
the ship is a complete wreck in rigging, hull and 
sails. The sea was so high and the ship laboring 
so hard that there was no time to be lost in clear. 
ing the wreck. We therefore cut away as fast as 
we could ; the only thing left to carry sail on was 
the main yard.” 

The Paris dates are to the 9th, from which we 
learn thet the indemnity bill had net besn acted 








ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


upon. ft was, however, believed. that. it. would 
be, and that the result would be favorable 
although it is pretended that important documents 
are in the hands of the Duke of Fitz James, which 
had not been laid before the committee. 

The French Ministry is again dissolved, and 
it would seem a matte: of no small difficulty to 
re-organize it. 

It will be seen that the Peex Ministry have 
been twice defeated in the House of Commons ; 
yet they, however, still retained their places, 
and Mr. Peel is reported to have said, that ** he 
hoped and believed he should be able to carry cn 
the Government.” 

A great effort has been made to repeal the 
malt tax. 

Deatu or THE Emperor or Austria. 

Later accounts than those contained in the fol. 
lowing paragraph as will be seen, intimate acon- 
tinuance of the long prevailing policy of Austria, 
and of the entire success of Metternich. 

The Moniteur of Saturday, contains a tele. 
graphic despatch from the French Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Vienna, stating that the Emperor of Aus- 
tria died suddenly at one o’clockin the morning 
of the 3d inst. He was in his 67.h year, and 
had been Emperor, first of Germany and then of 
Austria, since 1304. He is suceceeded by his 
son Ferdinand, now 42 years uf age. Thiscvent, 
it is probable, will cause a great change in the 
future policy of the empire, as the presert empe- 
ror is said !o entertain a strong dislike against 
Prince Metternich. 

The Courier of the 10th has the following ru. 
mor, which ‘s fully sustained by the latest ac- 
counts from Paris. 

‘I, is reported that accounts have been re- 
ceived from Vienna, by express, stating that 
Prince Metternich has received from his Empe- 
ror the same unlimited confidence shown to him 
by the late Emperor of Austria.” 

The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
points out a cause of difficulty amongst ihe Pow- 
ers of the Holy Alliance. 

The Presidency of the Germanic Diet, is 
now likely to set Prussia and Austria at vari- 
ance. The mass of the Germans have leng looked 
at Austria, whose possessions in Germary form 
but a small part of that empire, with great jealuu- 
sy anddislike. By thetrue Germans she is inva- 
riably spoken of as not a German Power, and 
they desire to see the Presidency of the Diet con. 
ferred on Bavaria or Prussia. The claims which 
Francis derived from his age, and from having 
been Enfperor of Germany, will not devolve on 
his son, whose title to the Presidency may proba- 
bly be disputed with success by either ef the two 
other powers just mentioned. The Emperor of 
Austria cannot make up, we believe, by command- 
ing talents, for want of the advantages possessed 
by the late Emperor. Prince Metrernicu will, 
of course, desire to retain the Presidency for 
Austria. We have both German and Dutch pa- 
pers this morning, but they do not allude to this 
subject, and do not otherwise bring any intelli- 
gence.—[Courier.] 

The London Courier of 10th March says: 
«« We have received Lisbon papers to the 23d of 
February inclusive, which announce a change in 
the Portuguese Ministry, the particulars of which 
are stated elsewhere. The Legislature is carry- 
ing on its measures of improvement quietly. The 
Project of the Law for the sale of national proper. 
ty was still under discussion, as was a law for 
excluding from all their titles, employments, and 
decorations, several numerous classes of func- 
tionaries who served under the Usurper.” 
Opening of Parliament, Election of 

Speaker and Defeat of Ministers. 

‘Parliament was opened with the usual pomp 

and formality, on Thufsday Feb. 26, by the King 


in person. His Majesty, on his progress to, and | 











arrival at the Parliament. 
if not enthusiastically, received by his loyal a1h- 
jects, who, whatever might have been their feel. 
ings, touching the recent exercise of the prero- 
gative in the dismissal of the Melbourne Minis. 
try and in the dissolution of the first Reformed 
House of Commons, never forget, even while 
disapproving and condemning those acts, that to 
William the Fourth the nation owes a debt of 
gratitude for bis early, and for a time consistent, 
support of the cause of constitutional reform.” 

Speaker or tue Housk or Commons.—The 
Reformers earried their candidate for Speaker, 
Mr. Abercromby, by a majority of 10 votes, 
thus :—- 


For Mr. Abercromby, . . . oo thé 
For Sir C, M. Sutton, . . .. « - 306 
Majority for Mr. Abercromby, . . 10 


On the annovaceme.t of the division, the cheers 
both within and without the House were deafen- 
ing beyond precedent. 


Seconp Deregart ory Ministeas.—In the House 
of Commons February 26th, after a debate of 
three days, an amendment to the Address in-re- 
ply tothe King’s Speech, moved by Lord Mor- 
peth, was carried against Ministers by a major. 
ty of 7. 


Lonpon, Feb. 24.—This day his Majesty pro- 
ceeded in state to the House of Lords, and de- 
livered the following speech in a firm tone of 
voice, 

** My Lorps anp GentLemen—I avail myself 
of the earliest oppurrunity of meeting you in 
Parliament after having recurred to the sense of 
my people. 

** You will; I am confident, fully participate in 
the szegret which 1 feel at the destruction, by ac- 
cidental fire, of that part of the ancient Palace 
of Westminster which has been long appropria- 
ted to the use of the two Houses of Parliament. 

‘“‘Upon the occurrence of this calamity, I 
gave immediate direction that the best proviaion 
of which the circumtsances of the case would 
admit should be made for the present meeting; 
and it will be my wish to adopt such ‘plans for 
your permanent accommodation of the two Hou- 
ses of Parliament as shall be deemed on your 
joint considerarion, to be the most fitting and con. 
venient, 

‘TI will give directions that there be laid be— 
fore you the Report made to me by the Privy 
Council in reference to the organ of the fire, 
and the evidence upon which that Report was 
founded. 

«The assurance which I received from my 
Allies, and generally from all Foreign Princes 
and States of their earnest desire to cultivate the 
relations of amity, and to maintain with me the 
most friendly understanding, justify on my part 
the confident expectation of the continuance of 
the blessings of peace. 

‘The single exception to the general tranquili- 
ty of Europe is the civil contest which still 
prevails in some of the northern provinces of 
Spain. 

“*T will give directions that there be laid before 
you Articles which Lhave concluded with my 
Allies, the King of the French, the Queen Re- 
gent of Spain, and the Queen of Portugal, 
which are supplementary to the Treaty of April, 
1834, and are intended to facilitate the complete 
attainment of the objects contemplated by that 
Treaty. 

** I have to repeat the expression of my regret 
that the relations between Holland and Belgium 
still rercain unsettled. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I 
have directed the Estimates for the ensuing year 
~ Me prepared, and to be laid before you without 

elay. 

“They have been framed with the strictest at- 
tention to economy, and | have the satisfaction of 
acquaiating you that the total amount of the de. 
mands for the public service will be less on the 
present than it has been on any former occasion 
within our recent experience. 

** Fhe satisfactory state of the trade and com< 
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ce of the country, and of the public revenue, 
fully juetifies the expectction, that notwithstand. 
ing the reductions in taxation which were made 
in the last session, and which, when they shall 
have taken effect wili tend to diminish the exist- 
ing surplus of the public revenue, there will re- 
main a sufficient balance to meet the additional 
annual charge which will arise from providing the 
compensation granted by Parliament on account 
of the abolition of slavery throughout the British 
dominions. 

** I deeply lament that the agricultural interest 
continues ina state of great depression. 

*T recommend to your censideration whether 
it may not be in your power, after providing for 
the exigencies of the public service, und consist- 
ently with the steadfast maintenance of the pub- 
lic credit, to devise a method for mitigating the 
pressure of those local charges which bear heav- 
ily on the owners ‘and occupiers of land, and for 
distributing the burden of them more equally over 
other descriptions of property. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen—The information 
received {rom the Governors of my Colonies, to- 
gether with the Acts passed in execution of the 
law for the abolitivn of slavery, will be commu. 
nicated to you. 

“It is with much satisfactionthat I have observed 
the general concurrence of the Colunial Legisla- 
tures in giving effect to this important measure ; 
and, notwithstanding the difficulties with which 
the subject is necessarily attended, I have seen 
no reason to abate my earnest hopes of a favora. 
ble issue. 

** Under all circumstances, you may be assured 
of my anxious desire and unceasing efforts fully 
to realize the benevolent: intentions of Parlia- 
ment. 

“There are many important subjects—some 
of which have already undergone partial discus» 
sions in Parliament—the adjustment of which at 
as early a period as is consistent with the mature 
consideration of them, would, be of great advan- 
tage to the public interests. 

* Among the first in point of urgency is the 
state of the uihe question in Ireland, and the 
means of effecting an equitable and final adjust. 
ment of it, 

‘Measures will be proposed for your consid. 
eration which will haye for their respecting ob- 
jects—-o promote the commutation of tithe in 
England and Wales, to improve our civil jurispru- 
dence and the administration of justice in eccles. 
tial causes, to make provision for the more ef— 
fectual maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline, 
and.relieve thuse who dissent from the doctrines 
or discipline of the Church from the nocessity of 
velebrating the ceremony of marriage according 
to ite rites. 

wy] have not yet received the Report from the 
Commissioneis appointed to inquire into the state 
of Municipal Corporations, but I have reason 
to believe that i; will be made, and that I shall 
be enabled to communicate it to you at an early 
period. 

“I nave appointed a Commission for consider. 
ing the state of the several Dioceses in England 
and Wales, with reference tothe amount of their 
revenues, and to the more equal distribution of e- 
piecopal duties ; the state of the several Cathedrals 
and Collegiate Ciurches with a view to the sug. 
gestion af such measures as may render them 
most conducive to the efficiency of the Establish. 
ed Church; and for devising the best mode of 
providing for the cure ot souls, with reference to 
the residence of the Clergy on their respective 
denefices. 

** The especial object which 1 have in view in 
the appointment of this Commission is to extend 
more widely the means of religious worship ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the Established Church 
an! to confirm its hold upon the veneration and 
affections of my people. 

** I feel it also incumben: upon we to call your 
earnest attention to the condition of the Church 
of Scotland, and to the means by which it may be 
enabled to increase the opportunities of religious 
worship for the poorer classes of society in that 
part of the United Kingdom. 

* It-has been my daty on this occasion to ditect 
your consideration to vatious important midtters 
sonpected with durdomestic policy 

“A rely with omtite confidente on your willing 
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co-operation in perfecting all such measures as 
may be calculated to remove just causes of com- 
plaint, and to promote the concord and happiness 
of ms | subjects. 

** T rely also with equal confidence on the cau- 
tion and circumepection with which you will ap- 
ply yourselves to the alteration of law which effect 
very extensive and complicated interests, and are 
interwoven with ancient usages to which the 
habits and feelings of my people have conformed. 

* T feei assured that it will be our common ob. 
ject, in supplyimg that which may be defective or 
in renovating that which may be impaired, to 
strengthen the foundations of those institutions in 
Church and State which are the inheritance and 
birthright of my people ; and which amidst all 
the vicissitudes of public affaires, have proved, un. 
der the blessings of Almighty God, the truest 
guarantees of their liberties, their rights, and 
their religion.” 

His Majesty then retired ; a royal salute was 
fired, and on his return to the palace the same 
mixed denomstrations of popular sentiment were 
observable. 

Tde House adjourned till five o’clock, when 
the Lord Chancellor took his seat on the Wool. 
sack, and his Majesty’s speech was read. 


Tounon, Feb. 24.—We are assured that in- 
structions have been sent to the Commander of 
the Bellona frigate, which has just left our port 
for Mahon, to remain there, in order to keep in 
observation the American squadron which is to 
rendezveus in that port. On the same account, 
orders havo been issued for several maritime ar- 
mamentis to be held in readiness to act until the 
issue shall be known of the pending discussions 
between F:; ance and the United States. 


PortuGa. 

Lisson, Feb. 23.—The change of Ministry 
which has been in contemplation for some time 
has at length taken place. The Duke of Palmel- 
la has accepted the office of Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; the Bishop of Coimbra has been raised 
to the peerage, and, in consequence, has resign. 
ed the Home Department, which has been given 
to Freire—the latter has been, as you know, Min. 
ister of Marine; and Ceunt Villa Real has been 
appointed to the office thus left vacant. 

We are here perfectly quiet. The Cortes 
and the Government apvear, at present to go 
in present in perfect unison. 


GREECE. 

Atuens, Jan. 21, 1835.—The latest intelligenee 
received from the Morea represents that penin. 
sula to be ina very disturbed state; and it appears 
that in the districts of Messeina, which were last 
year the scene of civil discord, discuntent is most 
openly manifested. 

The basis of a treaty have been entered into 
between our government and Mr. George Coch- 
rane, for the establishment of a line of steam- 
packets betwéen Marseilles, Malta, Athens, Lyia, 
and Turkey. ' 

Turkey. 

Tremendoas Conflagratton—Two thirds of 
the city of Adrianople, the quarter.inhabited by 
the Greeks, was on the 24th Feb. destroyed by 
fire. The value of English manufactures de. 
stroyed is said to have amounted to 2,000,000 
piastres. 

Advices from Constantinople to 28th January 
state that the insurrection in Albania was at an 
end. The troops were returning. 


Lonpon, Marcn 5th.—Tho following intelli- 
gence from Levant has been brought by a vessel 
which left Alaxendria on the 23d of January, 
and has just arrived in France, after touching at 
Maltu—* As soon as the departure of the English 
squadron was known at Constantinople, three 
Russian ships of war passed the Dardanelles, and 
have, it is said, cast anchor at Mytilene. A fonrth 
ship, which left the straits at the same time, is 
gone to take up her station at Tenedos. The 
Admiral at Malta his sent notice of these 
muvements to London. On the 28thof January, 
the squdren of Josiuas Rowley, had been severa 
days at Malta, The fetreat of tho English squad 
ron is attributed io a ptomise made by Russia to 
the Porte, to relieve it from the imiportunate pre. 
sence of the English—a promise, the fulfilment of 
which is due to the goed will of the Wellington 
Miniatry.” 


ROAD JOURNAL AND 








Panis, March 5.—The new Ambassador from 
the Ottoman Court to that of London, Nouri Ef. 
fendi, arrived at Parie yesterday, and alighted at 
the hotel of the Turkish Embassy. 

On the 2lst uli. Don Miguel was at Rome, 
leading a retired life. 

Sir Charles Manners Sutton, the discomfited 
candidate for the Speaker’s Chair, had been called 
to the peerage by the title of Lord Canterbury. 

Sir Francis Burpert, the long tried friend of 
the people, has given great umbrage to his con. 
stituents, by voting for the re-appointment of Sir 
C. M. Sutton, as Speaker of the House of Com. 
mone. 


Mr. Cobbett, after stating that he could not vote 
for Mr. Abercromby, left the House. 


A debate had taken place in the house on Cana. 
da affairs, in which the ministers “had expressed 
their intention to send out a commissioner to 
Canada, with full powers to act on the questions 
which agitated that part of the British dominions. 


The Morning Herald, which originated the 
ossip about the Queen, stated, on Fridsy,—"*We 
favs authority to say that there is no truth in the 
statement which has lately been circulated as to 
the interesting situation of her Majesty the 
Queen.” 


The price of gold is raised; it is now 31. 17s. 
10 1.2d. per ounce. 


Raise of the Cotton Trade.—In the beginning 
of the reign of George the Third (1760) this 
trade gave employment to 40,000 persons, and 
the value of the goodsproduced was%600,000/.— 
It now employs not less than 1,500,000 persons, 
and the value of the goods produced exceeds 
thirty-one millions, The cotton yarn annually 
spun in England would, in a single thread, girdle 
the globe 203,775 times ; it would reach fifty-one 
times from the earth to the sun, and it would 
encircle the earth’s orbit eight times and a halt. 
—[Atheneum ] 

Henry Hunt,—Well known as one of the 
greatest demagogues that ever lived, died recent. 
ly in England. The London Standard says, he 
‘+ was scized, about three weeks ago, with a vio. 
lent attack of paralysis, when in the act of step- 
ping from his phaeton, which deprived him of the 
power of speech, and throatened immediate dis- 
solution ; but, by the prompt administration of ac- 
tive remedies, the immediately alarming symp- 
toms were subdued, and his friends, who were 
best acquainted with his vigorous constitution and 
powerful frame, indulged hopes that years might 
be added to his life, although his medical attend. 
ants gave no expectations of his ever recovering 
the use of his left side. During his illness Mr. 
Hunt enjoyed the perfect use of his faculties, and 
maintained a composed and even cheerful demea- 
nour throughout. On Tuesday last, a return or 
unfavorable symptom rendered it necessary to 
call iu the aid of Dr. Lightfoot, from Winchester, 
who abandoned all hopes of his recovery, 
since that day he gradually sunk till Friday, when 
upen his busy and active life the scene closed for. 
ever. He had recently left London, en a journey 
of business into the west of England. Mr. Hunt 
was lord of the manor of Glastonbury, in Somer- 
set, and possessed some pruperty in the city of 
Bath, as well as in the vicinity of Bristol. He 
had been bred a farmer in Somerset, and was af- 


terwards a brewer in Bristol ; and during the last, 
wenty-five years had been a Radical Reformer. 


He died possessed of but a small propertyy He 
was an exceeilingly good farmer, and a man much 


devoted to field sports. He was considered a. 


first-rate shot, and a skilful angler; and as a fly- 
fisher, was equal to the celebrated Isaak Walton. 

The name of Henry Hunt will long be remem- 
bered, in association with the ** Manchester Mas- 
sacre’”—he was chairman of the meeting on that 
occasions He was the session before last M. P. 
for Preston—and latterly extensively engaged in 
manufacturing blacking. 

Lonpon, March 3.—From the following extract 
which is taken fromthe Brest Journal of the 24th 
ult., it will be secn that public opinion is not ve- 
ry fave rable to the idea of a epsedy settlement of 
the Ameficin claims | ‘ : 
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have been sent from our department to the min- 
istry. TheMinister of Mar‘ne has replied to one of 
these applications, that in the uncertainty which 
prevails,respecting the issue of the difference with 
America, he could not at present positively accede 
to this application, but that he would take due 
netice of it, promising to pay attention to it if 
occasion should arise.” 

‘Panis, March 3.—Thore are terrible accounts 
inthe Moniteur of the consequence of the gale 
on the African coast. 

The Duke of Gordon had been robbed of jew- 
elry tothe amount of £10,000. 

A letter from Florence, of the 9th of Februa.- 
ry, says that on the 7th, at 50 minutes past 7 in 
the evening, several shocks of an earthquake 
had been faltthere. No damage had been done, 
except some trifling injury to the Castles of Luc. 
co and Vecchio, nor had any persons been hur. 


Corennacen, Feb. 28th.—I hasten to inform 
you that the address I spoke of, signed by near 
600 individuals, most of them persons of high 
standing in the esteem of their fellow citizens, 
has been—not carried up by a deputation, but— 
smuggled by a back door into the palace of the 
King. His Majesty has been pleased, through 
ite medium, to reply tothe petition of his subjects 
in the terms following :— 

‘*We have seen with surprise that a body of 
our dear and faithful subjects have petitioned us 
to.make an alteration in the existing law of the 
press ; for, as it constantly has been the object of 
our paternal solicitude to do all that lay in our 
royal power, fending to promote the welfare of 
the State, and the People, so, likewise, none but 
ourself alone can be in condition to judge of 
what is to the true good and benefit of both—an 
object which it will be our core to promote, in 
the time to come, with the same zeal and un- 
abated love for our people as heretofore. We 
pray God to take you into his holy keeping. 





Important FROM France.—The packet ship 
Francois I., Capt Castoff, from Havre, came up 
yesterday. She sailed from Havre on the 13th 
ult. The packet Silvie de Grasse, from this port, 
arrived on the 10th. The market for Cotton con- 
tinued lively. 

A letter from Paris of the 10th March, says— 
“We remain still without any Ministry being 
formed, and it appears that the difficulties rather 
increase than diminish. This is particularly to 
be regretted, as the report of the Commitiees on 
the American question is ready to be mace, and 
is waiting only fora Ministry to present it. Let 
the Ministers be who they may, it will pass by a 
large majority. 





[From the Canton Register.) 
Population of China. 

The Roman empire, including the provincials 
and conquered nations, is said to have compre. 
hended, under the Antonies, about 120 millions 
of inhabitants. The extent of its territory was 
fully equal to China proper ; and although rome 
of the provinces were only lately reclaimed from 
barbarian;, and therefore by no means well culti- 
vated, its ancient possessions in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, were, if not superior, at least equal 
in populousness to China. From whence does 
then arise the disparity between 120 and 361 
millions? Luxury, as well as the frequent wars 
may havo thinned the population, but they cannot 
have reduced it to such odds. 

In our humble opinion, we can cherish no 
doubts about the correctness of the imperial state- 
ment, that the numbers are according toa well 
authenticated census, as near to the truth as pos- 
sible, but we state freely some difficulties, which 
wiser men than ourselves will be able to remove. 
: In Shing-king or Leaou-tung, the imperial sta. 
tistics, estimate the census to 942,003 ; now we 
have visited some dirtricts of this territory our- 
selves, and with all allowances for mirtakes, we 
suppose that the number of inhabitants must at 
least be four-fold. In Kirin, it 1s said that there 
are only 307,761 inhabitants. We know that 
this country is extremely thinly inhabited, but 
this census would only give 11 inhabitants to a 
aan mile, which is incredible, on account 

the continued influx of Chinese. In Tsitsthan 
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there are only 2398 families, which considering 
the numerous tribes living scattered throughout 
this extensive country, must be far below the 
truth. Perhaps those only who pay tribute, and 
serve in the militia, are ineluded in the number. 
We will not now discuss the census of Kokoner 
and of Ele (the same remarks apply to this coun- 
try) but merely intimate, that the numerous Mon- 
gul tribe 1s not comprised under the 361 millions) 

So far as we have seen, the census is below 
the actual number, but in some provinces it ‘is 
the reverse, Butrwe are rather cautious to ad— 
eance npinions, which might militate against 
facts,that give here the list of the extent and popu- 
lation of each province. 

Pe-chih-le ; extent, 58,949 square miles; in— 
habitants 27,990,874; upon each square mile 473. 

Shon.tung ; extent, 65,104 s. m. inhabitants 
28,958,764 upon each s. m. 515. 

Keang-nan (the two ‘provinces Keang soe 
Ganhwwy) extent, 92,961 s. m. inhabitants 72,- 
011,560 upon each s. m. 774. 

Shan.se ; extent, 55,268 s. m. inhabitants 14,- 
004,210; upon each s. m. 253. 

Honan ; extent, 65,104 square miles. inhabitants 
23,037,171: upon each s. m. 354. 

Keangise extent, 721,176 square niles, inhabi- 
tants 30,426,999; upon each s. m. 421 

Fokien; extent, square miles 53,480, inhabi- 
tants, 14,777,410; upon each s. m. 276. 

Che-keang; extent, square miles 39,150 in. 
habitants 36,236,784; upon each s. m. 671. 

Hoo.pih and Hoonan; extent, square miles 
144,770, inhabitants 46,022,605; upon each s. m. 
317. 

Shense and Kan-suh; extent, square miles 
154,008, inhabitants 25,420,381 ; upon each s. m. 
164. 


Sze.chuen; extent, 166,800, square miles, 
inhabitants 21,435, 678; upon each s. m. 128. 

Kwang-tung; extent, 79,456 square miles, 
inhabitants 19,174,030 ; upon each s. m. 241. 

Kwang-se ; extent, 78,250 -quare miles, in- 
habitants 7,317,895; uponeach s. m. 93. 

Yun-nan ; extent. 107,869 square miles, in. 
habitants, 5,561,320; upon each s. m. 51. 

Kwei-chow ; extent, 64,554 square miles, In- 
habitants 5,288,219 ; upon each s. m. 82. 

We ask the political economist, whether 774 
human beings can live upon one square mile, 
which is thrice the population of England, where 
only 225 live upon the same spot. If, however, 
the census of Ganhwuy and Keang-soo is correct, 
we are persuaded, that there is no sput upon the 
whole glebe which is so thickly populated; nor 
can a larger number possibly live upon the same 
extent of territory. Keang-soo, moreover, is full 
of lakes, and has also considerable marshes, 
which are of course not arable. The utmost 
industry can subsist the cultivator, yet he has no- 
thing to spare from his hard earned produce; and 
nevertheless both Gan.hwuy and Keang-soo have 
very largely to contribute towards the mainten. 
ance of the imperial court. Shan-fung and Che. 
keang are mountainous provinces, with many bar- 
ren tracks and unproductive plains, yet according 
tw the imperial census the former has 515 and the 
latter 671 inhabitants upon each square mile.— 
We allow the Chinese to be a most frugal people, 
who do not require half the extent of territory 
to maintain themselves as an European would 
need, to live in a state of comfort, but can 617 
human beings find subsistence in sc small a 
space ? Surely if the imperial statistics are cor- 
rect, the populousness of Keang-so, Gan-hwuy 
and Che-keang overthrows the theory of Malthus. 
Pihchile 18 apparently barren, but has neyerthe. 
less 473 inhabitants upon the square mile. 

We are also at a loss to find out why Yan-nan 
should have fewer inhabitants than Kwei-choo, 
the most unproductive of all the provinces, nor 
can we make out why Kwan-tung and Honaa, 
both possessing a dense population, should not 
have an equal number with Che-keang upon each 
square mile, whilst the former is only one third, 
the latter one half as populous. 

It is not with a view to impeach the statements 
given in the Repository, that we write this, but 
we are anxious that our doubts should be solved 
for our own satisfactton. Uupon the whole, we 
think that the total amount of 361 millions is not 
too much for the Chinese empire. It is very 
evident, that the Chinese are the most prolific 
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nation on the globe. Instead of conquering other 
nations like the Romans, they took possession by 
the numerical force of their popu colonized 
and spread until mountaine and deserts prevent 
their farther progress. A nation like the Chinese, 
80 namerous, guided by the same laws, attached 
to the system of the ancients, were more likely 
to abide the subjects of one prince, than the 
heterogeneous tribea who acknowledge the eway 
ofthe Romans. The striking characteristice, 
which doubtless constitute the Chinese nation a 
people distinct from all human kindred, contri- 
buted much to that unity of design, which caused 
them to al-hor foreigners and to crowd under the 
proection jof their native leaders. 

Has China ever been so populous as it is now ? 
Can a nation continue to increase in proportion, 
without absorbing finally all resources? These 
are, the questions which we should fairly ask, to 
come toa satisfactory conclusion. The rising 
generation is at the present moment so great, as. 
to frighten the mandarins, who tremble at. the 
prospects before them. Fally persuaded, how- 
ever, that in the providence of God, the popula- 
tion keeps pace with the means of subsistence. 
and if inereasing to excess, finds an outlet in 
em'gration, we fondly hope that the threatening 
evil may be averted from this empire. Mant. 
choria presents a still larger field for Chinese 






‘ colonists, they may also find uncultivated lands 


on the western frontiers, and may even send 
colonies to the west coast of America. It is 
very obvious, that this great mass of mankind is . 
neara grand crisis. The world has changed, 
without their partaking in those. changes, and it 
will be finally their turn to yield te the common 
impulse given from the west. If a handful of 
barbarians from the desert, could change the face 
of the country, should the enlightened spirit of 
enterprise, which now pervades Europe, remain. 
dormant on its approach to the Chinese frontiers? . 
We shoald regret if so many millions got into a 
state of fermentation, for the consequences: 
would be awful; but if they do not advance with, 
the world, thay will sooner or later fall a sacrifice . 
to their stubbornness, 

Intelligent Chinese in reading this paper might - 
perhaps quote a passage of their sages, and leave - 
matters to proceed in their natural course, whilst 
they with all their countrymen persevered in the. 
beaten track. Such is also the maximof the go- 
vernment ; nothing influences it but rare necessi- : 
ty. Time is onthe wing with its revolutions,.., 
but they do not heed this flighty companion, until 
it is too late to keep pace with him. 


SUMMARY. 

New York Crrr has a greater population. than 
either of the States of Rhode Island, Delaware, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Illinois, or Missouri. 

Defence of New Orleans.—The steamboat - 
Henry Cley passed down the river, opposite. 
Natchez, on the 5th ult., with fifty tons-of cannon: - 
balls, bound to New Orleans. A hundred tons. 
of cannon have been ordered from the Pittsburg 
foundry for the same pogt—at least so says the. 
Natchez Courier. 3 *. 

New Carnotic Convent.—The Church of 
Rome has appropriated $60,000 for the establisls © 
ment of a Catholic Convent, at Bertrand, Michi.- 
gan. ; 


Meeting ef Wool Growers—A meeting of a 
number ot the wool growers of the County of 
Franklin was held at Shelbarve Falis, on the 27 © 
ult. A corresponcing committee of eleven mem. . 
bers was appointed, who were requested to as— 
certain the number of fleeces raised for the mar- 
ket in their respective towns, and to report at an 
adjourned meeting on the 20th of May. The 
Franklin Mercury states, that the proceedings of 
the meeting are preparatory to the establishment 
of a general woo! market, to be held in some 
contral place in the wool growing district.—[ Bos. 
ton Daily Advertiser.] 


Another Steamboat sunk.—The Steamboat 
Sheldon Thompson was discovered about day- 
light this morning, sank at her moorings near 
the south bank of Buffala Creek, opposite the 
Storehouse of J, Mayhew & Co. She lies with 
the principal part of her main deck under water. 
No satisfactory cause has been assigned for thie 
‘resh disaster.—(Buffalo Com, Adv, 








f . Press. 

“If T live to return to London, £ will tear the 
mask off these men, and show the public what 
sort of persons they are who thus govern the 
world ander the mysterious appellation of ‘We.’” 
—[Speech ot D, O'Connell, Esqr., at Dublin, No. 
vember.] 

Mr. O'Connell, youare right. It is due to jus- 
tice,to honor, to liberty, and to the magnanimous 
character of this nation, that these men should be 
unmasked. When so vast an influence is exercis- 
ed bythe Press, it is merciless that the mask 
should be worn: the most distinguished of our 
public men, themselves unprotected by the vi- 
zor, have thus fallem by mysterious hands—stab- 
bed in the back by men who fight upon the ’vant- 
age ground. As circumstances have given us 
an extensive knowledge of the personell of the 
Press, we are willing to lend a passing hand 
in this good cause—thus doing for you and for 
the world, what neither you nor the world, with- 
out such assistance, can have the means of doing 
for yourselves. 

The order to be observed, in our account of the 
Newspaper Press, is evidently to examine its di 
visions as they principally appear hefore the pub. 
lie eye. These are, first, the Morning Daily 
Newspapers; second, the Evening Papers; and 
third, the interminable varieties of the Weekly 
Press. 

Accordingly, wo proceed to raise the curtain 
upon the operators at the morning newspapers, 
commencing with that monarch of periodical lit- 
erature—the all powerful Times. 

The Tinies is a joint-stock company. It is 
held in twenty-four shares, which, in the time of 
the late Mr. Walter—the father of the present 
henorable member for Berkshire—were sold at 
the low rate of £100 per share. Through the 
exertions of that talented, high minded, and much- 
persecuted man, and the continued exertions and 
talent displayed by his son, this once insignificant 
concern has risen to its present extraordinary 
height of prosperity and power in the political 
world, It is now valued at the rate of £20,000 
per share. Ofthe number of shares, six.een, or 
two-thirds of the whole, are the property of Mr. 
Walter himself—he deriving from his interest in 
the Times en income of mere than £20,000 per 
annum—and this continually on the increase. 
For many years he was the managing pro- 
prietoi—receiving an additional allowance of 
£2,000 per annum ; but since the acquisition of 
hie very enormous fortune, he hag retired from 
Printing-House Square, and set up in the capacity 
of a country gentleman. He now, in no way 
whatever, interferes in the management of the 
Times. 

The great gun of the establishment is now a 
Mr. Sterling. This gentleman was a captain in 
the army, and served in the Peninsular War. He 
is well known to the Duke of Wellington; and 
though no longer connected with the service, he 
yet continues to reside at Knightsbridge, oppo- 
site the horse barracks, and in the constant socie- 
ty of military men, He is the writer of the pria- 
cipal leading matter in the Times—all the **thun-. 
der” of that journal having, for now a number of 
years, proceeded from his pen. He first intro. 
duced himself to the concern by sending in a 
serios of letters under the signature of “ Vetus,” 
the brilliancy of thought of which procured him 
an engagement upon terms which have been 
continually increasing to his present great salary 
of £1500 per year. Mr. Sterling has, however, 
no conection with the general business of the 
establishment, receiving that large income only 
for sending in from his own fi-eside the principal 
leader of the day. He is possessed of the most 
rapid and extraordinary powers of composition— 
sometinées producing in a single honra full co. 
Jumn of matter-——-compared to which nothing cer- 
tainly has been seen in the political literature of 
England since the days of Swift. ltis mere style 
however, for which this gentlemanis distinguish. 
ed; for, in the impetuosity and fire of his mind, 
politieal principles are deserted, returned to, and 
deserted again, with all that rapidity wich gives 
so strong a character for inconsistency to the 
politics of the Times.. This has often been felt 
‘by the proprietors; but so military are his de. 








portment, habits, and political views, and so proud 
and unmanageable the temper of the man, that 
they are compelled to bear much upon this head, 
for the influence derived from the power and 
splendor of his style. Thus does Mr. Sterling 
carry over the Times to which camp he will. The 
pet support of the government of the Duke of 

ellington is entirely attributed to him. It is 
not asserted, however, that. there is any thing 
corrupt in his motives—for Mr. Sterling is a man 
who would neither brook the control nor touch 
the mercenaty gold of the mightiest monarch on 
the globe. The public may rest assured that he 
never will be enslaved to any party waatsoever, 
nor part with the power to dash into ten thousand 
pieces all who dare to prove disobedient to his 
will. Thus, in his rage at being baffled in his ef- 
forts to prevent the passing of the Poor-Law 
Bill, he has mercilessly malleted out the brains 
of the fallen tambler of Vauxhall. The some. 
what brutal attacks upon Mr, O'Connell respect. 
ing his rent—an affair altogether of a private na- 
ture between himself and those who choose to 
retain him in the service of his country ; the scorn 
heaped upon that invaluable public servant, whom 
he designates as a ‘**Mr. Joseph Hume;” the 
abuse of that accomplished politician, ‘‘ his ap- 
prentice Roebuck,” who presumed, contrary to 
the will of Mr. Sterling, to prevent a contempti- 
ble little Tory from becoming the representative 
for Bath ; all the abuse of the “ dirty Radicels,” 
the “* Kensington butcher,” and the ‘* Brumma. 
gen Hampden,” proceeds from the pen of this 
Man in the Iron Mask. So great his power for 
evil or for good, and so savage is the use which 
he latterly has made of its abilities, that it really 
is high time that the people of England shou!d 
know something of the profession and temper of 
a man, who thus, from his house at Knights. 
bridge, can fling down, as he would make-be- 
lieve, Ministers of State, and make and mar 
whom he will. Letus hope that he will become 
more moderate now that he is known, and that 
these lines will be felt as a salutary hook in the 
nose of this leviathan of all the waters of the po- 
litical world. 

Next in importance as manager, or what is 
termed ‘the responsible editor” of the Times, 
is agentleman named Barnes. The thunder has 
long been wrongfully attributed to him. He sel. 
dom, indeed, produces original matter of any 
kind—and then principally upon subjects of litera. 
ture and the fine arts. He is an excellent lin. 
guist, and a very learned and accomplished men. 
He is also an indefatigable man of business, and, 
by night and by day, none can labor harder at the 
wheel. His salary is 1000/. a year, and he is 
now the possessor of one-half of a twenty-fourth 
share in the concern. Possessed ofa well-erder. 
ed and very comprehensive mind, this gentleman 
carries on, with infinite ability, the whole ma- 
chinery of the vast establishment of Printing. 
House Square. Whether iu the appointment of 
correspondents abroad, or in the selection of the 
corps of reporters and others, who in numbers 
are supported from the profuse and well directed 
expenditure of the establishment, the discern— 
mentof Mr. Barnes is seen in every number of 
the Times. He exacts the most implicit obedi- 
ence to his will ; and, excepting the mighty Mr. 
Sterling, all bow duwn to Mr, Barnes. In poli- 
tics his views are favorable to liberty—he feels 
the dignity of his pest, despises all attempts to 
draw him from his ewn course—has no disposition 
abuse his power, and 1s, in every respect, a fair 
and honorable man, Therefore we advise him to 
live further from Priming-House Square than his 
present house in the borough; and thus, taking 
more pedestrian exercise, endanger not, himself, 
from huge overgrowth of body and from over ex. 
ertion of the mind—to that kind of dissolution— 
which comes “ as butcher fells an ox.” 

The division of the Times called ‘the city ar- 
ticle,” is written by Mr. Alsager, a gentleman in 
Birchin Lane. He has the large salary of £800 
per annum, which he, indeed, very amply de- 
serves. Mr. Alsager is possessed of the most 
comprehensive knowledge of the principles of 
commerce & finance, through which he has render- 
ed important services to his country through the 
columns of the Times, and also, by well directed 
speculations, procured a considerable fortune for 
himself, His opinions are of great weight 
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amongst the monetary bodies in the city, and ma- 
ny a tremendous blunder his warni have pre. 
vented amongst the men who, seated ina parlor 
in Threadneedle street, have the keeping of the 
welfare of the millions of the greatest empire on 
the earth. Were things well ordered in this com. 
mercial community, such men as: Mr. Aslager 
would become Chancellors of the Exchequer and 
thelike. Sheep.feeding Lords make sad slaugh- 
ter in finance. 

Mr. Bacon is the sub-editor of the Times; he 
and Mr. Murray write well and-in a smooth style. 
Mr. Walters himself has not force enough for the 
Times ; and, knowing that Mr. Barnes has a de— 
cided objection to his matter, he has long had too 


mach judgment to attempt any thing of the kind. | 


The productions of Mr. Sterling have been fre- 
quen'ly attributed to Lord Brougham. Every pos- 
sible precaution is taken to conceal this Mr. Ster- 
ling; and a reporter who wishes to remain upon 
the Times, must be at a considerable distance 
from any third person, and look very carefully 
round all points of the compass, before he will 
venture even te mention his very name, It is 
death without benefit of clergy. Altogether, 
there is no newspaper establishment in the world 
which can bear the shadow of a comparison with 
this ; and notwithstanding the armies of enemies 
raised up by the occasional indiscretions of Mr. 
Sterling, there cannot be a doubt that the Times* 
will very long continue to maintain a considera. 
ble share of power in the political world. 

Next in antiquity, and till recently, in political 
consequence, comes the memorable Morning 
Chronicle. All remember thisnewspaper in the 
high and palmy days of the illustrious Mr. Perry. 
Upon the death of that gentleman, the Morning 
Chronicle was sold to Mr. Clements of the Strand, 
for the sum of £30,000, a price not certainly too 
large to a person of the capital and ability of 
mind to grapple with such a speculation. The 
new purchaser was, unfortunately, not possessed 
of either of these requisites to success in this 
very perilous attempt, and his paper maker very 
soon obtained an extensive mortgage upon the 
copy right of the paper. Thus crippled in his re. 
sources, the great expenditure required for for- 
eign correspondence, and for first-rate talent in 
reporting from the Houses of Parliament, and 
the Police Offices, and the Courts of Law, was 
nowhere to be found. Then did the Chronicle 
fall fast into the rear. Not only was the foreign 
correspondence invariably copied from the Times 
and the [erald of the preceding day, but the ex- 
penses of the establishment were curtailed by the 
use of types of double the ordinary size, with 
straggling intervals called ‘* windows,” and oth- 
er expedients for saving a few daily shillings of 
expense. Thus dwindled away the circulation of 
this once celebrated paper ; and, latterly, its sale 
did not amount to more than about two thousand 
copies perday. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Clements, in January last, disposed of his inter- 
est in the Morning Chronicle for the sum of £17,- 
000, to Messrs. Grote the benker, Easthope the 
stock.jobber, and Joshua Parkes, the great Bir- 
mingham Whig. But even these gentlemen can- 
not be much flattered upon their present’ know- 
ledge of the very difficult mysteries of the news. 
paper trade. The foreign correspondence is cer- 
tainly improved, and, from the important points of 
Paris and Madrid, the Chronicle is amongst the 
earliest in the field; but stillthe windows remain 
open in the type, and there is not more than two- 
thirda of the quantity of matter which appears in 
the Times. But more injurious by far ia the in. 
terpolation of the writing of some of the propri- 
etors themselves in the columns of the Chroni. 
cle. This is a most fatal mistake. How many 
fortunes have been melted intv thin air through 
this most expensive of all the follies of the vain ! 
Though Mr. Parkes should write himself up into 
the Cabinet of the Whigs, yet not then will he 
find himself repaid for all the thousands he will 
squander on the way. Men follow not, in these 
days, the leaders whose battle is not for the lib. 
erties of mankind, but for the high places for 
themselves. The philosophic and invaluable 
Mr. Black should here be allowed, without let or 
molestation, to expound te the world his own 





* The errors of the Times have, of late, got 
far beyond indiscretions, 
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most masterly views upon politics and life. He 
is the Socrates of the age, and ought not to be 
superseded by babblers. Upon public grounds 
we take the liberty of saying these thirgs, be 

cause it is the absence of all power of competi- 
tion which enables the giant of the Times to 
drive back, and to scorn and defy the advancing 
spirit ot the age. There never was such an op- 
pottunity asthe apostacy of the Times presents 
to the advance of the Chronicle. 

The Morning News has been built upon the ru- 
ins of the Guardian and Public Ledger, which it 
is fast following to the tomb. . 

The Morning Post is well "known upon the 
Conservative side. It was the property of the 
Mesars. Byrne, one of whom, dying of the chole. 
ra in the course of a few hours in the year 1832, 
occasioned the Post to be sold, for the sum of 
£24,000, to the tame elephant, and others of his 
party. - The circulation is small, but, going much 
into the aristocratic circles, the advertisements 
are charged at a high price, and form a profitable 
return. . Mr. Walton is the writer of the political 
articles, which are rabid, and therefore lose their 
effect. 

Morning is now over, and we pass to the doings 
of the Evening. 

Of the‘eyening papers, the Globe has been the 
most conspicuous sinee the advent of the Whig 
administfation. It is edited by Mr. Gorton, the 
compiler of a Biographical Dictionary, and other 
very fair works. This gentleman has, however, 
been a mere cipher for the last four years, the 
political articles having come regularly anJ dai- 
ly from the offices of Lords Palmerston and Mel- 
bourne. Itis called ‘* Cupid’s Album,” because 
it is written by Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
Palmerston is called Cupid, because he kills 
ladies with his gold chain. Should the course of 
Cupid not again run smooth, the Globe will—but 
we will not prophesy its fate till we have fur. 
ther proved its new character. 

The Courier is a joint-stock company, the 
shares twenty-four, and held by a diversity of 
persons. Political principle it has absolutely none, 
and of all the s————ts that ever walked the 
streets, this has probably been the werst. A. 
mongst others who write editorial articles for its 
columns, is no less a personage than Louis Phi. 
lippe, the King of the Barricades. Thus, if the 
reader will turn to the file of the Courier of the 
date of Thursday, March 29, 1833, he will there 
nee, in thy shape of an editorial articie, the de. 
fence, by himself, of the King of the French— 
and certainly a very satisfactory defence—upon 
the charge of ingratitude towaids his Minister 
Lafitte, in suffering his property tobe sold. For 
the lasttwelve months the Courier has been un- 
der the editorshi» of Mr. James Stuart, a Scot- 
tish gentleman of talent, and the author of a popu- 
ler-work of travels in the United States of Ame. 
riea. This gentleman was before the public some 
years since, in consequence of his duel with Sir 
Alexander Boswell. Why we mention the pri 
vate affairs of Mr. Stuart, which is done with the 
greatest. respect, is to undeceive the public as to 
the present stanJing, property, and influence of 
the new Courier ; for it is given out, and, out of 
Scotland, very extensively believed, that Mr. 
Stuart hae merely become editor of the Courier, 
for the purpose of mental occupation, and to drive 
away his cares consequent upon the affair alluded 
to above. So honorable, wealthy, and dignified a 
person, it is said, would never have accepted an 
appointment as the editor of anewspaper, without 
the moat perfect liberty of action, upon principles 
of hisown; and, therefore, the independence of 
the Courier is now undoubted and complete.— 
These assertions may be true, and the public 
may probably possess the guarantee for the inde. 
pendence of the Courier, but that is no reason 
why we do not inform our readers that Mr. Stu. 
art no longer is possessed of any property 
whatever, his estates in Sco:land, and everything 
possessed by him in the world, having been swept 
away by reason of indiscreet speculations at the 
period of the panic. The public has an undoubt- 
ed right to be informed that the person who states 
** that 6 rp ar nae and cheats the 
peasantry of Ire out of two-pences and pence,” 
is quite as likely to be commanded by his cates 
ere to say those things, as any other person whose 
subsistence depends upon his pen. The Courier 








lately prestrated itself in the dirt at the feet of 
the:Dukeof Wellington. His Grace did not a 
to’pick ipup. Itis trying to recover from the 
false. stumble—but the mud sticks. 

e Sun is an evening paper of moderate no. 
toriety. Mr. Murdo Young is the preprietor of 
this luminary. He also found favor with the 
Whigs, and he atill fights well in their behalf. 

The Standard is owned by Mr. Baldwin and 
edited by Mr. Gifford and the well known Maginn. 
This paper is another instance of the power of 
mere style ; for it has fought its way to a large 
circulation under all the disadvantages of a los. 
ing cause. 

Finally, we shall glance at that very important 
division of the metropolitan press, the Sunday 
newspapers. 

First, then, is the colossus of weekly litera- 
ture, the Dispatch. It is the property of Mr. 
Harmer of Hatton-garden, who has made many 
thousands of money by its success—previous to 
which he possessed not much. Its principal 
writer is a Mr. Williams, who produces the first 
or principal leading article, and the letter under 
the signiture of Publicola. This gentleman was 
formerly a Lieutenant in the Navy, in which 
capacity he acquiied his view of the former 
tyrannical horrors of our vessels of war, the re- 
membrance of which has given such a tremen. 
dous power tohis pen. His father was an Amer- 
ican loyalist, and related to General Hayne, the 
late very distinguished Governor of South Caro- 
lina. Mr. Williams has also been the editor of 
an edition of Thompson’s Seasons, and of Mil. 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and the author of an original 
and powerful work, called ‘* The Tales of Old 
Mr. Jefferson :” books which the public ought to 
buy, in honor of one of the noblest warriors that 
ever yet appeared in the cause of the liberties of 
man. 

Superior in brilliancy of style, and little infe- 
rior to the Dispatch in fixedness of purpose, comes 
that bright gem of political literature, the Specta. 
tor newspaper. Great sums of money here have 
been lost, and certainly very honorably lost. Mr. 
Day, formerly the blacking-maker of Holborn, 
has had much connection with this paper, ex- 
pending most liberally—because with little pros. 
pect of remuueration—a portion of his fortune in 
the support of this bright and liberal publication. 
The price of the Spectator is the only stumbling 
block to its triumphant success. We, therefore, 
suggest that, by a diminution of the size of the 
paper, and the partial discontinuance of its refin-. 
ed productions in literature, theatricals, and the 
fine arts, the Spectator might be conveniently 
sold at the ordinary price. With this change it 
would rise to a circulation of ten thousand in a 
single month. Its editor is a Scottish gentleman 
—Rintoul by name. 

There is also the Sunday Times, a pleasant and 
inoffensive priat. It goes chiefly into ‘*families,” 
and, therefore, pretends not to any particular po- 
litical decision. This paper was founded by Mr. 
D. W. Harvey; whose energeiic writings ad- 
vanced it to the large circulation of ten thousand 
copies per week. That gentleman then sold it 
for the sum of £7000 in money, and an annuity of 
£400 per annum, which he enjoys at the present 
time. Its circulation is goed, but has much gone 
down. Mr. Gaspy is the edjtor and partly the 
proprietor of the Sunday Times. 

The John Bulli is stilt edited by Mr. Theodore 
Hook. This paper was established by the Gov. 
ernment—the expenses having been paid by the 
Treasury for. the first six weeks. Owing to the 
assistance of Mr. Croker, and style of Mr. Hook, 
further assistance was not required—the paper 
having been brought to be a valuable property in 
that unexampled short period oftime. Owing to 
the change in the health of Mr. Hook, the John 
Bull is now much less prosperous than in the 
early part of iti; career. This gentleman was 
seized with apoplexy at his house at Putney, and 
lay for a considerable time in a ver7 debilitated 
state. Since that period, both in his political 
writings and in his literary productions, there has 
been a corresponding diminution in the vigor of 
his mind. Mr. Hook has recently sold one of his 
remaining quarter shares in the John Bull for the 
sum of £4000. 

Into the lower region of the press—the stews 
wherein dwell the Age, and the other children of 








John Bull—at present at least we will not go to. 
The True Sun, the Morning Advertiser, 
Examiner—all honest men laboring in the good 
cause—we also reserve for the present. 
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RAILWAY IRON. i 

95 tonsof! inch by¢inch,}) Flat Bare in lengtheo’ 
200 do. } do. do. | 1410 15 feet, counter sunk 
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40 do. 1 do. do. { holes, endecut atan angle 
800 do. 2 do. do. jof 43 degrees, with 8} li- 
800 do. 2} do. do. | cing plates and nails to 


. soon expected. suit. 

250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 ibs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, ry and pins. 

Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
inion ot aha, 3 3, 34, 34, and 34 inches di fe 

xles of 24, 23, 23; 9 34, ameter for 
Railway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governmenis, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples ofall the differentkindsof Raile, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in ure 
both in this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. Imeowr 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 

3g The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which aiter five years suc- 
cessful operation and now almost univereal use in the. Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where the subscriber ob- 
tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 
_ Railroad Companies may be supptied with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable tothe holes in iron rai 
to any amount and on short notice. Almost allthe Rail- 
roads now in progress in the United States are fastened 
with Spikes made at the above named facicery—+for which 
purpose they are found invaluable, as theimadhesion is 
morethan double any common spikes made bythe ham- 
mer. : 

LH All orders directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. ¥., will 


be punctually attended to. - 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent, 





Troy, N.Y. July, 1931. 


> 
Spikes are kept for sale, at wort prices, by I. 
& J Townsend, Albany, and the principal Iron Merchants 
in Albany and Troy ; J. 1. Brower, 222 Water street, New- 
York; A.M. Jones» Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 
more ; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. 8.—Railroad Companies: would do well to forward 
their ordere asearly as le,as the subecriber is de- 
sirous of extending the manufacturing so asto keep pace 
with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes. 

1J2sam H. BURDEN. 


MILL DAM FOUNDRY FOR SALE, 

Pr The Proprietors of the Mill Dam Foundry offer for 
sale or lease their well known establishment, stiuated one 
mile from Boston. The improvements consist of 

No.1. Boiler House, 50 feet by 30 feet, containing all 
the necessary machinery for making boilers for Locomotive 
and other steam Engines. 

No. 2. Blacksmith’s Shop, 30 feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
for heavy work. 

No. 3. Locomotive House, 54 feet by 25, used for 
together Locomotive Engines. Several of the best ines 
in use in the United States have been put in this establish 
ment. 

No. 4. A three story brick building, covered with si: 

120 fect by 46, containing two water-wheels, equal to 
horse power ; Machine Shop, filled with lathes, &c. ; Pattern 
Shop ; Rolling Mill and Furnaces, capable of rolling 4 tons 
of iron per diem, exclusive of other work; three Trip 
Hamuncers, one of which is very large ; Engine for blowing 
Cupola F. 8; moved by water-wheel ; one very supe: . 
rior 32 é. Stowe Engine, which could be dispensed 
with; a pvarictaas er machinery. 

No. 5. Anion Foundry, 80 feet by 45, with a superior 
air ioe Sorel twoCupolas, Core oven, Cranes, &c. fitted 
for the lar; work. Attached to the Feundry is a larg 
ware-house, containing™Patterns for the Casti ° 
Hydraulic Presses, Locomotive and other Steam Eng 
Lead Mill Rolls, Geering, Shafts, Svoves, Grates, &c. &c. 
These were made of the most durable materials, under the 
direction ef a very scientific and practical Engineer, and 
are su to be of great valine. 

No. 6. A building, omy | 36, containing a large stack 
of chimneys, and furnaces, for — Cast Sieci.. This 
building is at present uged as a boarding-house, and can 
accommodate a large number of men. ‘ 

No. 7. A range of buildings, 200 feet long by 36, con- 
taining counting room, several store .ooms, a Brass Foun- 
dry, room forfeleaning castings, a large loft for storing pat- 
terns, stable for two horses, &c. &c. ; 

‘The above establishment being on tide water, presents 
greater advantages for some kinds of business than any 
other in the United States. Coal and Iron can be carried 
from vessels in the harbors of-Boston, to the wharf in front 
of the Factery, at 25 to 30 cents per ton. Some of the 





largest jobs of lron work have been com at this esta- 
blishmert; among others, the great chain and lift pamps 
for freeing the Dry Dock at the Navy Y ard Charleston. 


The situation for Railroad work is excellent, being in 
the angle formed by the crossing of the Providencw and 
Worcester Railroads. The Locomotive “ Yankee,” now 
running on the latter road, and the ** Jonathan,” purchased 
by the State of Pennsylvania, were built at these works. 
With the Patterns and Machinery now in the premises, 12 
Locomotives and as many tenders, besides a great quantity 
of cars and w could be made per annum. 

For terms, a 7% 

THOS. J. ECKLEY, Treas’, &c., Boston, oF to 
'. ROBERT RALSTON, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Boston, Dec. 20, 1834, 











PRICES OF RAILROAD STOCKS, 
‘At Uie New-York Stock and Exchange Board, 
“* apriy 9, 1835. 


' 


sed PER. CENT. 
‘ ses ~ Par. ~~ Ask. Offer. 
Mohawk and Hudsons..... 100° 116 = 115 
Paterson... 2.00.20 555+: 50 101} = 101k 
SAratogas..nyeeseeeveress ad 1063 106 


pe rR Tees | es 89 88 
Boston and Providence.... 115 114 
New-Jersey’ Railroad. and 


Transportation Line... 100 s«115 — 


Camden and ‘Amboy...... ° 100 _ _ 
Providence and Stonington. 100 100% _ 
Boston and Worcester..... — 103 102% 
Philadelphia and Trenton.. 100 100 96 
Utica and Schenectady.... 100 1164 116% 
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RAILROAD JOURNAL AND ADVOCATE OF 
_ INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

This work is published once a week, in quarto form, 
of EIGHT pages, devoted mainly to the subject of in- 
- improvements, in all its various modes and 

rms. t 


Three volumes were completed in December, 1834, 
and the 4th volume is now in progress. 

Terms, $3.0 year, INADVANCE. Previous volumes 
same price ; full sett of four volumes, $12. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL MAP, 

Ora Map of the United States, 24 by 40 inches, on 
which is deli all the Railroads and Canals in use, 
peat of —_ —" and aan of those in gaa 

tion); together with a concise description of, or 
reference to, each, and containing over 70 pages of let- 
map is on bank note paper, and put up 

with morocco cover, or in paper cover, 


= 

in 

pal Bagg semt by mail to any part of the country. 
-3 . 


MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, AND REGISTER OF 
“INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


This work has completed 4 volumes, or two years. 
St ts published monthly, ii numbers of of prane each, 
im large octavo form, and furms two good sized vo- 
jumes a year, of 384 pages : 

This work is stEREOTYPED from the first number, 
and therefore any number of cupies may be obtained 
from.commencement, if desired. It has many able 

ents, who furnish original communications, 
in addition to its selections from the best European pe- 
riodicals of the day, with numerous engravings and 
illustrations of the subjects on which i: treats. The 
Mechanics’ ine may.be considered as one of the 
periodicals of the country. Price, $3 “9 

annum, INADYANCE. Previous volumes $.,50 each. 


- THE APPRENTICE’S COMPANION— 


A monthly publication, in large octavo form, of sixteen 
pages oe § number—designed to persuade APPRENTI- 
ces, and others, to habits of INDUSTRY, TEMPERANCE, 
and..FRUGALITY —is published at the office of the 
Mecnmanics’ Macazing, No. 35 Wall street, New- 
York, for FIFTY CENTS a year—for 12 numbers— 
by D.K. MINOR. 
** All letters must be postage paid. Eleven num- 
bers sent to one address for $5,— and*mwEnTy- 
THREE for $10. D.ICM. 
NEW-YORK FARMER AND A 
‘ DENER’S MAGAZIN 
This work is devoted mainly 








‘Horticutture; it, howeve ats upon various 
ther subjects more or less ted with them. It 
is now in its 8th volume, or 3d vVOlume, new series, and 


is desi to be made equal to any work of the kind 
in this or any other country.. No reasonable expense 
will be spared, either to secure the best writers the 
country affords, or to furnish engravings and illustra- 

ions. - It is published monthly in large octavo, 32 pa- 
ges per month, at $3 per annum, and when paid in ad- 
vance eight udditional pages per month are given. 
Volumes 6 and 7, or 1 2, new series, $3 per vo- 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 

MECHANICS, AND MANUFACTURES. 

Re work is composed of the choicest articles of 
the three preceding works ; its character may there. 
fore be understood by reading those advertisements. It 
has been published at $5, but will be, hereafier, at $4 
aed ahnum—always in advance ; each quarterly num- 

to'contain about 226 pages. 

Thésé*works may all, or either of them, be had of 
8. Biydenbargh, 96. North Pearl street, Albany; D. 
Hale, 124 Washington street, Busion ; Fessenden, Phi- 
adelphia ; or ofthe Proprietor and Publisher, 

, a i D. K; MINOR, 
~~ ,. , 85 Wall street, New-York, 
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GOLD REGION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

. XP Now in press and will be published in a few days 
the first of a series of numbers, giving a minute and par* 
ticular description of the entire Gold Region of the United 
States.. » ’ 

Each number will be-accompanied by a Map; on ‘which 
wiil be laid down, and numbered, with owner’s name, in 
the order of discovéry, of every Gold Mine within the dis- 
rict of which the number treats,so that any person ‘can 
ascertain the location, owner’s name, and condition, as late 
asJunuary 1, 1835, of every Gold Mine, or place where 
gold has becn discovered in the United States. 

The first number, which will be issued by the 20th of 
April, will give the Gold region of North Carolina: togeth- 
er with avery interesting Essay, upon the Gold region of 
the United States, from the transactions of the Geological 
Society of Pennsylvania, by James Dicxson, Esq., F.G 
8. of London, C. M. G. 8S. of Pennsylvania, &c. &c.— 
With other interesting and important information in rela 
tion to the suppiy and consuraption of Gold. 


- 

The information and maps are by a scientific gentleman, 
who has visited personally what he describes. 

No. 2, including the States of Virginia and Mary 4 
will be published by the first, or during the mo 
June. 

No. 3, giving Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New, 
by the first of August. And the succeeding numbers, 4 and 
5, which will probably complete the series, by the first of 
January next. 

The terms will be $1 per number, or $5 for the Series.— 
Subscriptions addressed to D, K. MINOR, or to the pub 
lishers, T. & C. WOOD. 

No. 7 Wall street. 

*,* Gentlemen who may have particulars, or details, of 
present condition of mines in North Carolina, will oblige 
me by communicating the same, that the work may be as 


complete az possible. D. K. MINOR. 





NOTICE. 

2 The Board of Directors of the NEW YORK AND 
ERIE RAILRUAD COMPANY, believing that the inter- 
ests of this City demand that the construction of their 
Railway should be immediately commenced, and having 
resolved, with undiminished confidence in the merits and 
early projuctiveness of the undertaking, to proceed in their 
operations without delay, hereby give WVotice, that in order 
to provide means adequate to the completion of a single 
track of the Railway over an extended and most import- 
ant portion of the route, subscriptions for Two Afillions of 
the capital stock will be received at their Office, No. 29 
Wali street, on the 15th day of April next, and the two 
succeeding days. Five Dollars on each share is required 
to be paid at tLe time of subscription. 

It is to be understood that no further issue of Stock will 
be made within two years, and that it is the object of the 
Company, before the expiration of that period, with this 
and the former subscription, to put such portion of their 
Road in operation, as will, they confidently believe, yield 
a profitable return on the cost thereof, 

New York, 30th March, 1835. 

By order of the Board. 
JAMES G. KING, 
JOHN G. COSTER, 
PETER G. STUYVESANT, 
MICHAEL BURNHAM, 
ELEAZAR LORD, 
GOOLD HOYT, 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, 


m:0 tAl8 Committee to receive Subscriptions. 





LAFAYETTE. 

HE Eulogy by Joux Quincy Apams, on the Life and 
Services of this Benefactor of Mankind ; on a beautiful 
piper and type; with a spirited medalion pentographic 
likeness. 1s just pub‘ished and for sale by 

teb5 D. K. MINOR, 35 Wall st. 





RAILROAD CASTINGS, 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shop, will make to order car 
wheeis, chairs and knees, and every other Jescription of 
castings required for railroads. R-ly febla 





PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 

3} Ruilroad Spikes of ev. ry description required, 
made at the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
he public as superior to any thing of the Kind now in use 

Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 
80 as not to admit water. . 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Facwory, Troy, N. ¥, ; sepi.ls ly 











Buslder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
road, 
No. 264 Elizabcthstreet, near Bleecker street, 
, New-York. 

iy RAILROAD COMPANIES would do wellite 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be see 
on that part of the New-York and Harlem Ratlroa 
now inoperation: ~ - jae J25tf 


~ 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
- AND OTHER: RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

. } Also, AXLES ‘f¥ifhished ani fitted to wheels 
complete at the Jefferson Cetton and Wool Machine 
Factory and Foundry,Paterson, N.J. All orders ad- 
dressed to the subsc ® at Patereon, ‘or 60 Wall 
street, New-York, will be promptly attended to. 

Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Alsu, Flange Tires turaed,complete. 


J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 








NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 


73> SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansing 
burgh, in the county of Rensselaer, and state of New- 
York, hasinvented and put in operation a Machine for 
making Wrought Nails with square points. This machine 
will make about sixty 6d nails, and about ferty 10d nails 
in a minute, and in the same proportion larger sizes, 
even to spikes forshins. The nailis hammered and comes 
from the machine can aw ray heated to redness, that its 
capacity for being clenched is good and sure Qne horse 
power is sufficient todrive one machine, aed may. easi 
be applied where such power for driving machinery isin 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant 
machines as above, to any persons who may apply for them 
as soon asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable 
terms. He also desires to sell one halfof his patent right 
for the use of said machines throughout the United States. 
Any person desiring surther information, or to purchase, 
will please tocal] at the machine shop of Mr. John Hum- 
phrey, in the village of Langingburgh. : 

A29tf RM&F 


August 15, 1833. 

SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

cy Compasses of varioussizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assorcment of Enginecring Instru. 
ments, manufactured and sold by 
E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 6t corner of Maiden ‘Jane, ° 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


1H" The subscrber manufactures ai] kinds of Instru 
ments in his profession, warranted equal, ifs ot superior 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im‘! 
ported or manufactured in the United States; several o 
which are entirely new. among which are an Impioved 
Compass, with a Telescope attached, by which engi¢scan 
be taken with or without the use of the needie, with per- 
fect accuracy—aleo a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel. 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Guniometer 
attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purposes 

- YC UNG, 
Mathematical! instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st , Philadelpbia, 

The foliowing recommendations ave respectiully sub+ 

mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimor+ , 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the ipstrume nts mane 
ufactured by thee, now in use on the Ba timore aid Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully furnish thee the following intore 
mation. The whole number oi Levels nowéin possession 
of the department ot construction of thy make is seven 
The whole nuu ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the serviceol the 
Eugineer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses aioin good repair, They 
have in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents 
to which all instruments of the_kind are liable s 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and com- 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any otbers in use, and the Improved Compass ie superior 
to any other description 0! Goniometer that we have yet 
tri ed in faying the rails on thia Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a revere 
sing telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire inthe formation or 
convenience of the Compass. It is indeed the most come 
plecely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
instrument that I have yet seen, and J cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all other now in use for laying of 
rails—and in fact, when Known, Ithink it will be as high!y 
appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup’tof Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Raiiread, 
Philedeiphia, February, 1888. 

Having for the Jast two years made constant use 0 
Mr. Young’s‘* Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely 
say I believe tte. be much superior to any other instrument 
of the kind, now in use, and as sueh most cheerfully re- 
commend itto Engincers and Mee tale 

E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 


Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. 
W.3J. Young, of ’hiladelphia, in which he has comvined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level, 
Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engineers as preferable to any others for tha 
purpose. 
HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
ml ly Germant, and Norrist. Railroad 
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